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Mr. Campseti’s Appress.—The reading of this 
eloquent production ought to stir every student to 
greater effort than ever he made before. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

At the organization of the Penna. Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at Harrisburg on the 28th and 29th of 
Dec. last, it was resolved, ‘that the Executive Com- 
mittee are hereby instructed to devise and put into 
operation, at the earliest practicable date,such mea- 
sures as shall effect the organization of a Teachers’ 
Institute in every county in the State.” 

Desirous of discharging the duty thus imposed 
upon them, the Executive committee earnestly in- 
vite a correspondence with teachers and other 
friends of Education throughout the State, on the 
subject, that they may better understand the wishes 
and capabilities of each county, and how to co-ope- 
rate with the friends of this work. 


Wn. Travis, New Castle P. O., Lawrence co. 
S. D. Ingram, Harrisburg P. O., Dauphin co. 
J. P. Wickersham, Marietta P. O., Lan. co. 
H. R. Warriner, Philadelphia P. O. 
J. M. Barnett, Clarksburg P. O., Indiana co., 
Ex. Com. Penna. Teachers’ Association. 
April, 1853. 





Tracuers’ Scnooits.—The reader will find in this 
number some of our own views, laid before the pub- 
lic fifteen years ago, on this important subject.— 
They are now renewed, after having given the his- 
tory of Normal Schools in Connecticut and New 
York, in order to show that an early effort was also 
made here, in what subsequent experience else- 
where has decided to be the right direction. 





Critrenven’s Book Keerinc.—This work with a 
key and a set of blank books for the use of the stu- 
dent, has been laid on our table for examination. Re- 
lying more on the general approval it has received 
from merchants and accountants, than on our own 
limited acquaintance with the subject, we cordially 
recommend it to all who are charged with the in- 
struction of youth in this indispensable branch of 
the business of man’s education. It is published by 
Messrs. E. C. & J. Biddle, No. 6, South 5th street, 
Philadelphia. 
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Tue Reicious QuEestion.—At the earnest re- 
quest of several subscribers, so much of an Ad- 
dress delivered by the Editor, at the organization of 
the Lancaster Co. Ed. Association, as relates to this 
question, is inserted in this number. The views 
expressed are the fruit of many years thought and 
experience on this vexed topic, and are believed to 
be sound. 





(<> Not only some editorial articles, but a num- 
ber of valuable communications intended for this 
number, have been excluded by the press of favors 
from correspondents. The deferred communications 
shall be inserted as soon as we can make room. 

The following extended articles were received 
too late for insertion in the present number, but 
shall appear next month: 

«« Education not the office of the State,” by the 
Rev. John M’Caffrey, D. D., President of Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Md.; “Attack upon our Free 
Schoo!s and their Vindication,” by Rev. Rufus P. 
Stebbins, D. D., President of Meadville Theological 
School; and “ Relation of Teacher and Pupil,” by 
Thos. J. Connatty, Meadville. 





SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
We had intended an article on School Libraries 
for this number, but Mr. Kieffer’s communicstion on 
the subject precludes the necessity of it. His suc- 


cessful and highly creditable experiment is worth a 
dozen abstract dissertations, and shows how much 
may be effected by talent and methodical effort, 
guided by that degree of common sense which knows 
how to adapt the means tothe end. It was mainly 
to bring out practical knowledge, in which, by the 
byf the present number is unusually rich, that the 
Journal was commenced. Our readers will there- 
fore not require an excuse for the omission of our 
own theorising on this subject. 





THE PROPOSED NEW SCHOOL LAW. 

After all the efforts of the friends of the Common 
School System to induce the Legislature to do long 
sought for justice to the Schools, to the youth and 
the Teachers of the State, and after all the pains 
taken by the Committees of Education in preparing 
a bill to meet the reasonable expectations of the pub- 
lic,another session has terminated without the passage 
of the law. Well! This may be all for the best; 
but we must confess our inability yet to find out 
wherein it is so, or any reasonable or sufficient ex- 
cuse for neglect, by the assembled wisdom of the 
Commonwealth, even to discuss the subject. But so 
it is, and regrets and faul‘findings are alike useless. 
The friends of the Common School have only to 
bear their disappointment patiently and to prepare 
for a renewed, more vigorous and earlier effort next 





winter. Let petitions be poured in at the very be. 
ginning of the next session, and Jet the bill be on file 
in January instead of March; and then if not 
passed, no portion of the blame will rest on the ad. 
vocates of the measure. 





Warterrorp Townsurp, CampEn co., N. J.—We 
have received the annual report of Thos. C. Rogers, 
Town Superintendent of Common Schools in Water. 
ford, and have read it with interest and no little sur. 
prise. If there are many such townships with such 
Superintendents in New Jersey, we shall haye 
to stir ourselves here in Pennsylvania, or we shall 
be left behind in the race of mental improvement, 





LOCATION OF SCHOOL HOUSES. 

During the approaching Summer it is to be hoped 
that very many new school houses will be erected in 
the State. We shall therefore offer a few remarks 
on the proper location of them, and other kindred 
topics. 

The main points to be regarded in the selection of 
the site for a school house ina rural District, (of 
which we now only speak) are centralness of posi- 
tion, accessibility, healthfulness, privacy and beauty, 

Of Centralness it is proper to say that the term 
ought not to be understood as always meaning the 
exact geographical centre of the precinct; for a 
school house may be placed on the very central point 
of the District, and yet fail to do equal justice to the 
youth intended to be accommodated. It may happen 
that one half of the District is wholly barren and 
uninhabited, or only partly settled, while the remain- 
der is thickly peopled; or streams or hills may inter- 
vene so as to cause the actua! walking distance from 
a portion of the District to the school, to be greatly 
increased beyond thet of an air line. The probabil- 
ities of the future as well as the condition of the 
present should also be taken into view, for it mustal- 
ways be borne in mind that the school house, like the 
church or the court-house, is for the use of many 
generations to come. Wherefore, the capabilities of 
each part of the District to sustain a population, as 
well as its present actual number of children, should 
be taken into view. After a due consideration of these 
and other similar conditions, a judicious board of Di- 
rectors will make the selection, so as to do as nearly 
equal justice to the present as practicable, at the 
same time that the changes of the probable future 
may be foreseen and provided for. 

Accessibility has already been alluded to; but 
care should be taken not to sacrifice every other con- 
sideration to its attainment. Noisy, dusty cross-roads, 
without shade, water, or beauty, are too often selec- 
ted for the country school house, merely because 
readily accessible, when, within a quarter or even 
the eighth of a mile,a site with every desirable qual- 
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ity might have been obtained. Accessibility, with 
centralness and the other objects to be effected, must 
be modified and controlled by other proper considera- 
tions. Thus, though the command of a cross-road is 
always desirable, it should be borne in mind that a 
point a few hundred yards from, will accommodate the 
scholars as well as one actually on, the corner, while 
all the objections to the cross-road may thus be avoid- 
ed. So in the case of a bridge over a leading stream: 
few would think of placing the school house at the 
very bridge end, while al] must see that a pleasant 
eminence near it would both secure the convenience 
of the bridge, and escape the lowness and other ob- 
jections to its immediate vicinity. 

Healthfulness should control all the other condi- 
tions: that is to say, they should all be so modified 
by it as to cause the preference of a less central, or 
accessible, or beautiful, or private position with 
healthfulness, over one having all these qualities in 
a greater degree, without. In most parts of this 
state almost any site will be found sufficiently health- 
ful, so long as low river, creek and mill-pond edges, 
old damp, sultry quarry-holes, and swampy bottoms 
are avoided. Asa general rule, sites high and airy 
without being bleak, with a Southern or eastern ex- 
posure, and the ready command of pure spring 
water, ought to be preferred. 

By privacy, it is not designed to intimate that the 
school house should be entirely withdrawn from pub- 
lic view, and placed in some obscure nook. On the 
contrary, it is believed that no object in the land- 
scape is more beautiful, or feature in our social and 
moral condition more beneficial or improving, than 
that of the neat modest roadside school, But it is 
asserted that the bare dusty cross-road corner, the 
public bridge end, the next door neighborhood of the 
tavern, or the smith-shop, and the very business 
centre of asmall village, are no fit places for the 
stillness and study of school hours, or for moral 
safety during play time. The school house should 
be so placed, with regard to the public, as that all 
may see and be constantly kept in mind of its object 
and importance, but so withdrawn from other insti- 
tutions and influences of society, as that it may form 
a little world in itself, both during study and play, 
and be completely within the care and control of the 
teacher. There is no surer sign of a good school 
han to see the pupils freely and earnestly engaged 
in their intermission amusements, with the teacher 
looking on or passing among them, without his pres- 
ence being a constraint upon them,or their enjoyment 
offensive tohim. This desirable state of things can 
only exist when the school so stands by itself, as to 
always be within the teacher’s control. 

Beauty of situation should never be disregarded ; 
or rather, uninviting sites should always be rejected. 


It is impossible for the most observant to fully detect 
and estimate the injurious effects of unpleasant out- 
ward objects and influences upon the moral charac- 
ter. We obtain our ideas through our senses; and if 
sight, the most important of them, is constantly, du- 
ring the impreseible years of youth, exercised upon 
repulsive objects, or within a limited scope,the ideas 
supplied through this medium must be of the same 
kind, and the mind take the same tinge and stint.— 
So of abstract ideas and moral qualities: we of ne- 
cessity as often as choice express them by the terms 
of physical objects, and thus stamp and measure them 
as it were by the same means. But if the natural 
objects, which we daily contemplate and use for this 
higher purpose, are of a mean and repulsive kind, is 
there not danger that the intellectual and moral char- 
acter, whose standard they thus become, may also be 
low contracted and grovelling? Beauty, beyond 
all question, is a want of the human soul, and should 
be a part of that souls training, in every department 
of human culture. 








Common School Statistics. 





PLAINFIELD SCHOOLS, CUMBERLAND CO. 

Mr. Epiror.—It is always gratifying to me to hear 
from the different School districts in the State ; and 
I think it must be a source of gratification to every 
lover of education, to learn by the reports from the 
different schools, that an effort is being made, to ren- 
der them what they must be in order to accomplish 
their important work. It is also with pleasure that 
we discover from the pages of the Journal, that this 
is not confined to a few communities; but that a pro- 
gressive work is going on in the minds of a noble- 
hearted people generally, which promises the perfec- 
tion of a system, ultimately, which will enable all to 
obtain at least a good common education. 

My object in this communication, is to show, that 
we are not insensible to our best interests, nor alto- 
gether inactive on the subject of education, in this 
community ; and that we are endeavoring to increase 
the advantages of our common schools, so that our 
youth may derive the most benefit possible from them. 

Plainfield isa small village, containing about two 
hundred inhabitants, and forms part of the West 
Pennsborough Common School district, in Cumber- 
land county. Six years ago, we had but one school 
in the sub-district, and it was held at some distance 
out of the village, in an old log building. Very little 
interest was manifested by the patrons of the school, 
and the consequence you can imagine, Many of our 
youth began to feel indifferent on the subject, and 
some deserted the school entirely. But this state of 
things came toan end. A great change has taken 








place in the minds of both patron and pupil. Instead 
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of the old log cabin, and scanty furniture, we now 
have two large rooms of modern style, in the base- 
ment of the church in the village, well furnished, in 
both of which school is held, during the greater part 
of the year. 

During the present term, over one hundred scho- 
lars have been in attendance; and instead of a few 
elementary branches, algebra, geometry, mensura- 
tion, natural philosophy, astronomy, &c., have been 
introduced. These innovations were stoutly opposed 
by some; yet the regularity of attendance given, and 
strong interest manifested by the scholars, together 
with their apparent improvement, rapidly overcame 
all prejudice ; and we can now boast much as regards 
the interest, practically exhibited, in our District. 

It is rarely that gradation in schools can be ac- 
complished with advantage in the country, yet it has 
been successfully effected with us. We have two 
distinct departments: in one, the juvenile scholars 
are prepared for admittance to the other, by the ac- 
quisition of a pretty good knowledge of Orthogra- 
phy, reading, arithmetical tables, and pennmanship. 
Then after being judged qualified they enter the 
higher department, and proceed regularly along in 
the usual branches, approaching an academical 
course. 

We think we are justified, when, for the sake of 
the cause, we boast that many of our scholars will 
safely compete with some of our best Academy pu- 
pils. This is what we want and aim at. Let every 
child of our great republic enjoy these advantages at 
home. 

The great secret of our success undoubtedly has 
béen systematizing. Much, however, is owing to 
the active co-operation and encouragement received 
from the liberal and intelligent gentlemen who have 
composed the Board of Directors in our township. I 
am confident the Teachers throughout the District 
will readily unite in according truly merited praise 
to these gentlemen, for their constant efforts in be- 
half of Progressive Education. 

T. W. Maurice. 

Plainfield, Cumb'd co., April 1853. 











Academies, Seminaries & Colleges. 





CASSVILLE INSTITUTE, HUNTINGDON COUNTY 


Rev, Raupn Prerce, A. B., Principal, Teacher of 
the Latin and Greek Languages, and Mathematics, 

Georcr Bieumm, Teacher of German, and Instru- 
mental Music. 

Mrs. Maritia P. Prerce, Preceptress, Teacher 
of French, Drawing, &c. 

Miss E. V. Many, Assistant & Teacher of English 
Branches. 

Students—Males 36—Females 22, 

Genera Remarxs.—This Institution isowned by 
stockholders, who confine its mafagement to a Board 





of Trustees, elected annually. It is under the super. 
vision of the Baltimore Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, represented in the Board 
of Trustees by the Preacher in charge of Cassville 
Circuit. 

The Institution commenced its first Term in No. 
vember, 1852, in the spacious edifice erected for that 
purpose. The number of pupils, now in attendance, 
and the interest manifested in the prosperity of the 
Institution, give the assurance that the expectations 
of its friends will be fully realized. 

The school room building will amply accommodate 
two hundred pupils, and upon the opening of the 
Spring Term, large and extensive boarding apart. 
ments were prepared, in which the pupilsnow have 
all the advantages afforded by the best regulated in. 
stitutions in the country. 

Cassville, the seat of the Institution, is a rural town, 
surrounded by romantic mountain scenery. It is 
twelve miles south of the Pennsylvania Railroad, at 
Mill Creek, from whence it is accessible by Coaches, 
The healthfulness of the country is proverbial, and 
the character of the surrounding community noted 
for morality and religion. 


Terms anp Vacations.—The year is divided into 
three Terms of 14 weeks each. 

The Winter Term commences Nov. 15, and closes 
March 2, 

The Spring Term commences March 16, and clo- 
ses June 26. 

The Fall Term commences Aug. 8, acd closes 
Nov. 11. 

Apmission.—No student of vicious or immoral 
habits will be admitted to the Institution. Students 
from abroad who are strangers to the officers, will be 
required to present a certificate of good moral char- 
acter. 

This regulation will be strictly adhered to, as it is 
easier to prevent than to break up vicious associa- 
tions, 

For profanity or other immoral conduct, students 
will be subject to reproof,and if found incorrigible, to 
expulsion. 

Ossecr.—It is the object of the Institution, while 
affording every facility for intelietual improvement, 
to cultivate in the pupil strict principles of morality 
and religion. ‘To promote this object, all the pupils 
are required to attend religious worship on the Sab- 
bath, and also to observe prayers in the Institution, 
morning and evening. 

Brancues TAvGHT.—AlI] the branches taught in 
the best regulated Academical Institutions, have here 
the advantage of competent instructors, and ample 
facilities are afforded fir securing both a solid and 
polite education. 

A German bred Teacher of Music and the German 
Language, is employed. 





SCHOOL FOR IDIOTS. . 

[In order to show that they were not altogether un- 
mindful of the subject of education, the Legislature 
just adjourned passed a bill for the instruction, accord- 
ing to the improved views of modern times, of the 
unfortunate class whose want of intellect unfits them 
for self government. This is a move in the right di- 
rection ; and goes far to atone for the remissness of 
the members in the discharge of their duty to the 
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mass of sane minded ignorance which demands teach- 
ers in every corner of the State. 

The matter was brought up by the following most 
clear and able petition :—Ep.] 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Pennsylvania, 


The undersigned Citizens of the city and county 
of Philadelphia, respectfully represent : 

That an effort has recently been made to establish, 
near said city, an Institution for the Education of Id- 
iots, similar to those which have been for some years 
in operation for the instruction of the Blind, and for 
the education of the Deaf and Dumb. Experiments 
have been made both in this country and in Europe 
during the last twenty years, which demonstrate 
conclusively that idiotic and feeble minded children 
are not beyond the reach of education, and that if it 
be properly and perseveringly applied, it will result 
in improvements which to persons unacquainted with 
the subject, would seem incredible ; in asingle year, 
the first class formed in the State of Massachusetts, 
composed of unpromising subjects and treated by in- 
experienced teachers, made progress which is thus 
described by the superintendent: “they were grow- 
ing worse in habits and more confirmed in their idi- 
ocy, most of them (he states,) when they came could 
neither speak, nor walk, nor eat with decency ; they 
were extremely gluttonous, and without sense of 
shame. The process of deterioration has entirely 
stopped, that of improvement has commenced, and 
though a year is a very short time in the instruction 
of such persons, yet its effects are manifest in all of 
them. They have all improved in personal appear- 
ance and habits, in general health, in vigor, and in 
activity of body ; some of them can control their own 
appetites in a considerable degree ; they sit at the ta- 
ble with the teachers, and feed themselves decently ; 
almost all of them have improved in the understand- 
ing, and the use of speech ; some of them have made 
considerable progress in the knowlédge of language; 
they can select words printed on slips of paper, and 
a few can read simple sentences; they have gained 
a knowledge of many objects, their names, forms, 
colors, dimensions, &c. but what is most important, 
they have made a start forward. They have begun 
to give their attention to things, to observe qualities, 
and to exercise thought. The mental machinery 
has been put in operation, and it will go on more ea- 
sily,and more rapidly in future, because the greatest 
difficulty, that of getting into motion from a state of 
rest, Was overcome when it began to move.” There 
is ground for comfidence that the reasonable hopes 
of the friends of the experiment will be gratified, and 
that the bounty of the State will not be expended in 
vain. 

In the State of Massachusetts the sum of twenty- 
five hundred dollars per annum, for three years, was 
appropriated by the Legislature of 1848, to enable 
benevolent persons to establish an experimentalschool 
that the capability of Idiots to receive education, 
might be carefully tested. The experiment was 
crowned with success, and a permanent school has 
been opened and five thousard dollars are now paid, 
annually, by that commonwealth into its Treasury 
“to be devoted to teaching and training indigent 
idiotic children, belonging to the same.” New York 
has followed this noble example and your memorial- 
ists respectfully and earnestly request that under the 
auspices of the present Legislature, Pennsylvania 


may give her sanction to this work of humanity.— 
The census returns of 1850 exhibit a list of fourteen 
hundred and forty eight persons reported by their 
friends as idiotic. When it is considered that pa- 
rents make such -returns with extreme reluctance, 
and when local inquiries in one of the States [Massa- 
chusetts] have demonstrated that the actual number 
of such persons is double that reported ; we reach the 
startling conclusion that in this commonwealth, this 
unhappy class of persons must be numbered by thou- 
sands. Pennsylvania, has long and generously re- 
cognised the claims of the sick, the insane, the blind 
and the mute ; she will not forget those whose lot in 
life is still more deplorable, and who will repay with 
corresponding improvement, her fostering care: no 
existing charity meets their wants. Common Schools 
are open for others but not for them; at home they 
are too often given up as hopeless, or treated in a 
manner which aggravates their imbecility. To spe- 
cial Schools, judiciously organized, and conducted 
with untiring skill, patience and love, we must look 
as their only hope ; and the aid of your honorable and 
enlightened body is invoked, that in the school which 
your memorialists have established, the idiotic or fee- 
ble minded child of the humblest citzen in the com- 
monwealth may claim admission. 


In conformity with the Petition, a law has been 
passed establishing “The Pennsylvania Training 
School for feeble-minded children,” and a number of 
respectable citizens appointed to manage it. They 
are to meet for organization on the Ist Monday in 
this month, and it is supposed the praiseworthy enter- 
prise will be urged on with all proper speed. To de- 
fray the first expenses, $20,000, it is believed, are to 
be given by the State on condition that a like sum be 
contributed by individuals; and $200 per annum are 
also to be paid by the State towards the support of 
each pupil, for a period not exceeding 5 years in the 
case of each pupil. Thesz are the general outlines 
of the law. 





FRANKLIN MARSHALL COLLEGE. 

A meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Institu- 
tion was held in Franklin college building, on the 
19th inst., before whom a letter was laid from J. W. 
Nevin, D. D., declining the Presidency of the Col- 

e. 
i, were also read from the other gentlemen elected 
to constitute the Faculty of the College, accepting the ap- 
pointment to their respective professorships and the Rec- 
torship; also from persons who offered themselves as can- 
didates for Principal of the Preparatory Department. 

Mr. John Reynolds resigned the office of Treasurer of 
the institution, not finding :t convenient for himself to at- 
tend to the duties of the office. 

Subsequently, Jacob M. Long was unanimously elec- 
ted Treasurer of the Board. [The Treasurer is required to 
give bonds in the sum of $30,000, with two sufficient se- 
curities, for the safe keeping of the funds of the Coliege.] 

Dr. Nevin’s letter declining the Presidency was referred 
to a Committee of Seventeen to consider whether any— 
and if any—twAat action was expedient upon the same. 

The Chairman subsequently reported that they came 
with stngular unanimity to the conclusion that immediate 
action in the premises is expedient : 

And, further, That they respectfully nominate Rev. Dz. 
Philip Schaff for the Presidency of Franklin and Marshall 





College. 
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A minority of the Committee also presented a report, 
stating that Dr. Nevin’s declination of the Presidency was 
agreed to— 

That Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff and Rev. John F. Mesick 
were nominated, and on the question as to which name 
should be presented to the Board. 

Rev. Dr. Schaff received 11 votes; Rev. J. F. Mesick, 
5 votes; and one desired to be recorded non-liquet. 

Under all the circumstances of the case, they deemed 
it but fair that Rev. Mr. Mesick should also be placed be- 
fore the Board as a candidate, that those who desired, 
might vote for him. 

The names of both gentlemen were accordingly placed 
before the Board as candidates. 

The result was, Rev. Dr. Schaff received 25 votes ; Rev. 
J. F. Mesick 11 votes; and there were 2 non-liquet. 

Dr. Schaff was declared elected President of the Faculty 
of Franklin and Marshall College. 

The Committee for selecting a site, reported in favor 
of purchasing ten acres of Jacob Griel’s land, embracing 
the summit of the elevation west of the city, commanding 
a fine view of the town, and a magnificent prospect of the 
surrounding country, 

The Board approved of the recommendation, and order- 
ed that said tract be purchased on certain conditions, and 
also a like portion from the Hamilton estate, extending be- 
tween parallel lines from the lot tobe purchased of Mr. 
Griel, down to the Harrisburg Pike, which site is about a 
mile from the city. 

Rev. Joshua H. Derr was elected Principal of the Pre- 
paratory Department. 

In addition it may be stated that the ground pur- 
chased, and to be purchased, is located in a North- 
westerly direction from the city, near the building 
known as the ** Old Cocoonery.” The lots are beau- 
tifully located, are at a convenient distance from the 
city, and can be handsomely laid out, and adorned.— 
It is contemplated to place the buildings some dis- 
tance from the turnpike, and have a wide avenue to 
it for carriages and pedestrians. The improvements 
will be large and convenient, and the whole estab- 
lishment will add materially to the architectual beau- 
ties of our city and its vicinity. The preparatory de- 
partment of the Institution will be opened for the re- 
ception of pupils on Tuesday, May 10th. The build- 
ing, in East King street, known as Russel’s building, 
near the Lancaster county Bank, owned furmerly 
and occupied by Hon. James Buchanan, has been 
temporarily secured for the purpose. Rev. Dr. Ne- 
vin, we understand, intends taking a trip to Europe 
shortly. 

The faculty of Franklin and Marshall college, now 
stands as follows: 

Rev. Philip Schaff, D. D., President and Profes- 
sor of Mora] and Mental Philosophy. 

Wm. M. Nevin, Professor of Latin and Greek lan- 
guages and Belles Letters. 

Rev. Theodore Apple, Professor of Mathematics 
and Mechanical Philosophy. 

Rev. Thomas C. Porter, Professor ot Natural Sci- 
ence. 

Adolphus L. Koeppen, Professor of German Liter- 
ature, Aesthetics and History. 

John L. Atlee, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology. 

All the Professors elected at the previous meeting 
of the Board, have signified their acceptance; and 
there is no reason to believe that Dr. Schaff will de- 
cline. He is now connected with the Theological 
Seminary at Mercersburg as one of its Professors, 
and is extensively known as a gentleman of perfect 
learning. He isa native of Germany, and came to 





this country six or eight years since, to fill the Chair 
he now occupies. 





it 





Educational Societies. 





PHILADELPHIA TEACHERSAS’ SOCIATION, 

At a meeting of the Association held, March 14, 
1853, the following resolution was adopted and or. 
dered to be published : 


Resolved, That in the view of this Association the 
Inductive system, is the only true one for teachi 
Geography, and that in pursuance of this system, 
outline maps form a most valuable aid. 


James G. Barnwe t, Cor. Secretary. 





CRAWFORD CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

[No appology is needed for inserting the proceed. 
ings of this interesting body which met on the 28th 
of March and continued in session one week. The ex- 
ercises engaged in, the names of the participants, the 
topics discussed and the resolutions adopted, show 
that Crawford is destined to be, if she is not already, 
in the very front rank of our counties, in educational 
matters. A few resolutions, not strictly educational, 
are omitted.—Eb. ] 


Agreeably to adjournment, the Crawford County 
Teachers’ Association met at the Baptist Church in 
Linesville, and was called to order by K. McArthur. 
On motion, President Barker, of Allegheny College, 
was appointed Chairman pro tem, and G. W. Coul- 
ter of Harmonsburgh was appointed Secretary, 

Messrs. McArthur, Clark, Williamson, Miss. 
Brooks and Terrill were appointed Business Com- 
mittee pro tem. 

F. A. Williamson, John Ripley, Dr. T. A. Powers, 
Miss Caroline Brown and L. D. Lawson were ap- 
pointed Nominating Committee, to report candidates 
for Offices on Tuesday morning at 9 o’clock. 

F. A. Williamson, A Mantor and H. V. Line 
were appointed a committee to procure Text Books 
for the use of the Association. 

J. W. B. Clark, Miss Emiline Ryan and A. M. 
Terrill were appointed a committee to procure the 
names of Teachers present. 

By invitation, Rev. James Coulter addressed some 
vary interesting remarks to the Association on the 
importance of the Teacher’s profession. 

Six o’clock 45 minutes.—Theme by Mrs. Barber 
on School Government. 

Discussion, Should the Teacher lay down a code 
of Rules at the commencement of each term. Dis- 
cussion on Text Books. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 

Eight o'clock 15 minutes.—Lecture on Reading 
by Prof. Thickstun. 

Association proceeded to the election of Officers, 
with the following result:—President, K. McArthur, 
Espyville; Vice Presidents, Mrs. S, M. L. Thick- 
stun, Meadville, Miss, Mary A. Dauchy, S ing i 
Corresponding Secretary, John Ripley, Meadvi ; 
Treasurer, Miss. M. A. Brooks, Linesville ; Mana- 
gers, T. J. Connatty, D. C. O’Daniels, T. F. Thick- 
stun, Meadville. 

One o'clock 30 minutes.—President McArthur in 
the chair. The Misses Mary A. Brooks, Hellen 
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Lindley and Emeline Ryan were chosen a committee 
on Themes. 

Professor Spencer lectured on Mental Arithmetic. 

John Ripley, F. A. Williamson and Dr. T. A. 
Powers were appointed a committee to prepare the 
minutes for publication, 

Mr. Sacket lectured on Orthography, and J. W. 
B. Clark on Written Arithmetic. 

F. A. Williamson, Miss. M. J. Briggs, Mrs. 
Thickstun, J. W. B. Clark, Mrs. Tyler, Peter Man- 
tor, Esq., and T. F, Thickstun were appointed a 
committee on Resolutions. 

Mr. F. H. Bemis, Mrs. Barber, G. W. Brown, 
Miss M. A. Brooks and Mrs. Tyler, were appointed 
a committee on Business. 

Lecture on English Grammar by Dr. Barker, and 
one on Natural Philosophy by Prof. Thickstun. 

Seven o’clock, P. M.—Discussion on a Resolution 
relative to the definite Rules for the school room.— 
Theme, by J. oe Teachers Associa- 
tions. Theme, by Miss A. M. Terrill—Subject, 
Model School Teacher. Theme by Miss Caroline 
Brown—Subject, Best method of securing the Af- 
fections of scholars. 

Lecture on Physiology by Dr. Linn. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Eight o'clock 30 minutes.—Lecture or Reading 
by Prof. Thickstun. Lecture on Written Arithme- 
tic, by J. W. B. Clark. One on Physiology, by T. 
J. Connatty, and on Orthography by D. E. Sacket. 

One and a fourth o’clock.—Lecture on Mental 
Arithmetic, by G. D. Spencer, 

Lecture on Geography, by G. W. Coulter. 

D. Sigler presented the following resolution which 
was unanimously adopted : 

Resolution, That so long as the people elect un- 
educated and immoral men for School Directors, so 
long they will have unqualified Teachers, badly 
governed schools, and unhealthy, inconvenient 
school houses. 

Theme by Miss F. Billings—Subject, Necessity 
of Cleanliness in and about the School House. 

A Resolution was introduced by T. F. Thickstun, 
and adopted, instructing the Corresponding Secre- 
tary to confer with similar Institutions on the sub- 
ject of establishing an Educational Department at 
Washington. 

Lecture on Physiology, by Dr. Linn. 

Seven o'clock, P. M.—Vice President, Mrs, 
Thickstun in the chair. Lecture by Prof. Thick- 
stun on Philosophy. Theme, by T. J. Connatty— 
Subject, Relation of Teacher and Pupil. Lecture 
on Practical Teaching by Dr. Barker. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

Eight o'clock 30 minutes.—Mrs. Thickstun in 
the chair. Miss M. A. Brooks, A Mantor, and L. 
B. Church, were appointed Financial Committee. 

T. J. Connatty laid before the Association, a 
communication from the Secretary of the Teachers’ 
Association of Warren County. On motion, the 
Corresponding Secretary was instructed to reply to 
the communication. 

The following Preamble and Resolution, offered 
by Mr. Thickstun, were adopted : 

The subject of National Schools, and a system of 
National Education, has from time to time been 
agitiated in our country. The importance of the 
measure is conceded by all. Every Teacher would 
hail its establishment with joy. ile a Secretary 
is appointed to superintend our outward relations 





with foreign governments; while our Post Office 
and Navy have competent officers placed at their 
head : Education, the foundation of the whole, bas 
been left to individual States, with no provision 
made for it by the General Government. We are 
aware that this is an arrangement made by our 
National Constitution, but we know of no reason 
why it may not be made Constitutional to have an 
educational Department as well as a Treasury De- 
partment, Therefore ; 


_ Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary be 
instructed to confer with similar organizations, both 
in and out of the State, in reference to the practica- 
bility of establishing an Educational Department at 
Washington, which shall have the same powers in 
reference to Education that the other offices already 
organized have over the maters which it is their 
province to superintend. 


Menta! Arithmetic, by Mrs. Thickstun. 
on Reading, by Prof. Thickstun. 


On motion of A. Mantor, the following resolution 
was adopted: That this Association respectfully 
request the Directors of the several townships to 
forward the names of the Teachers employed by 
them, together with their places of residence, during 
the coming term, to the Corresponding Secretary. 

A Theme by Mr. Bemis, on School Government. 
Written Arithmetic, by J. W. B. Clark. 

Discussion on Text Books. 

The following preamble and resolution were 
adopted :—Inasmuch as there is a lamentable apathy 
prevailing in community on the subject of education; 
and as this apathy is, in a great measure, the result 
of ignorance ; and as the political press of the county 
has lent scarcely any of its influence for the diffusion 
of the light and the seconding of this Association : 
Therefore. . 

Resolved, That we would view the establishment 
of a cheap local Periodical, of monthly issue, devoted 
to the special objects of the Association, and the in- 
terests of popular education in Crawford county, as 
a desideraium under the present circumstances. 

Lecture on Mental Philosophy by Doct. Barker. 


Lecture on Physiology by Doctor Linn, 
On motion it was resolved that the Board of 


Lecture 


School Directors in each township, ought to be in- 
terested in the measures and instructions which 
from time to time are presented for the considera- 
tion of the Association, and we earnestly entreat 
every Board of Directors in this county to send one 
of their number, as a delegate, to the next sitting 


ofthe Association. Also, that said delegates be re- 
quested to report to the Association the number of 
scholars, male and femole, in their respective town- 
ships; avarage attendance; number of teachers ; 
whole and average number of days taught ; average 
salary of teachers; average per day; and costs of 
teaching each pupil per day. 

On motion, Prof. T. F. Thickstun and Doct. John 
Barker were appointed delegates to attend the State 
Educational Convention, to be held in Pittsburgh, 
in August next. 

Lecture on English Grammar by R. McArthur. 

Seven o'clock, P. M.—On motion the following 
preamble and resolutions were adopted : 

Whereas, we have noticed many articles in the 
Pennsylvania School Journal favorable to the spe- 
cial interests of the schools in our county, and that, 
too, when it had no subscribers in this quarter: and 
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whereas, we recognize in the Journal an efficient 
instrument in the education of teachers; therefore, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the friends of Com- 
mon School education in Crawford County, be ten- 
dered to the editor of said organ, and his further co- 
operation with us is respectfully solicited. 

Resolved, That this Institute recommend its 
members, and teachers generally, to second the ef- 
forts of its editor by becoming patrons and corres- 
pondents of said Journal. 

Relation of experience by Teachers. 

Mental Arithmetic by G. D. Spencer. 

Lecture on Natural Philosophy by Prof. Thick- 
stun. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 


Lectyre on English Grammar by G. Ripley. 
The committee on resolutions reported the follow- 
ing, which were taken up separately and adopted: 
Resolved, That efficiency and stability of Gov- 
ernment in a republican country can by no other 
means be secured than a thorough moral and intel- 
lectual] education of its youth. 


Resolved, That the commissioners of several 
counties in sister States, in making liberal appro- 
priations of money to their Institutes, enabling them 
to obtain experienced teachers from ebroad, have 
set an example worthy of consideration and imita- 
tion by the officers of our county. 

Resolved, That the teachers should, by gentleness 
and unwavering kindness as far as practicable, so 
win the affections of their pupils that obedience 
will be yielded joyfully through the influence of 
love, and not forced from them by fear. 

Resolved, That we believe with Franklin, that he 
who turns his purse into his head will never lose it. 

Resolved, That in addition to the general invita- 
tion to parents to visit frequently the schools where 
their children receive instruction, we will, once 
. quarter, give a special invitation for a visit from 
all on a day specified. Also, that we, as teachers, 
will as often as practicable, visit each other’s schools 
tor mutual information and encouragement. 

Resolved, That were the several common schools 
in each town to hold an annual celebration similar 
to the Sabbath School celebrations of the day, it 
would awaken an interest hitherto unfelt by scholars. 

Resolved, That teachers as well as pupils should 
be students, and those teachers who lay by their 
studies as soon as they are permitted to act as in- 
structors, are not the teachers which the wants of 
the age demand. 

Whereas, children are apt imitators of their 
teachers, and the most unclean of all habits is the 
use of tobacco, therefore, 


Resolved, That no teacher should use or coun- 
tenance the use of tobacco in any form. 


Resolved, That he who cannot control his own 
appetite in so vile and pernicious a habit is a poor 
pattern for his pupils, and that he cannot expect 
them to regard an appeal from him to control their 
appetites, while he is a slave to his own. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association 
are tendered to the citizens of Linesville for the 
cordial manner in which they have entertained the 
teachers present, and also to the Baptist Church 
and Society for their kindness in opening the house 
for the use of the Association. 


One o'clock thirty minutes.—Mental Arithmetic 
by Mrs. Thickstun. 

Committee on Themes reported the following 
which was adopted: 

Teachers’ Association, J. Ripley; Mankind a 
brotherhood, T. J. Connatty ; Progression, L. D, 
Dawson ; The necessity of Teachers keeping up an 
interest in school, Miss E. Ryan; The mind a garden, 
J. W. B. Clark; Relations of parents to teachers, 
G. W. Coulter; Punctuality, A. Slocum; The law 
of love as connected with the brotherhood of man, 
D. Sigler; Cheerfulness, M. M. Logan; Teachers, 
your calling is important, Hellen Lindley ; Dignity 
of the school teacher, D. E. Sacket ; Proper dignity 
and familiarity of the teacher, S. M. Thickstun; 
Teachers’ reward, F. A. Billings; Value of natural 
science as a means of promoting an interest in 
common schools, T. F. Thickstun ; Natural Philoso- 
phy, F. W. Bemis; The duty of the State to foster 
education, G. D. Spencer; Difficulties to be en- 
countered by teachers, D. W. Vosburgh ; The power 
of kindness in subduing the obstinate, E. E. Leopard; 
Why should the pupil thirst after knowledge? A, 
M. Terril; Various objects of theachers, M. L, 
Briggs; Morality of teachers, C. P. Leonard; The 
school room the place for inculcating principles in 
the mind of the rising generations that will do away 
with our national sins, E. Bowerman ; The inability 
of teachers succeeding without affection for the 
pupils, M. C. Greenfield; What should be the 
teachers highest aim? S. S. Vosburgh. What the 
teacher should be, Frank. A Williamson. 

On motion of T. J. Connatty, the first Article of 
the By-Laws was amended so as to read as follows: 
Any one who is, or is preparing to become a Teach- 
er may become a member of this Association by af- 
fixing his or her name to the By-Laws. 

Lecture by Dr. Linn on Philosophy. One on 
written Arithmetic by J. W. B. Clark. 

Seven o’clock.—Mr. Ripley gave notice that at 
the next meeting of the Association there would be 
an amend nent offered to the 9th Article of the 
Constitution. 


On motion the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That we respectfully request the co- 
operation of the School Directors and parents 
throughout the county in securing a more punctual 
attendance of scholars at the various schools. 

On motion the following persons were constituted 
Honorary members of the Association : 

Rev. J. Freeman Clark, Prof. L. D. Williams, 
Prof. Heuidekoper, Prof. Calvin Kingsly, Prof. G. 
W. Clark, Thos. S. Minnis, J. R. Donnolly, R. P. 
Stebbins, D. D., John Barker, D. D., D. C. O’Daniels, 
S. S. Sears, and Mrs. L. A. Batch, Meadville ; Rev. 
James Coulter, Harmoasburg; C. A. Hammon, 
Mrs. Eunice Scovil, Mrs. H. Billings, Mrs. Mary 
Cummings, G. W. Clark, G. W. Brown and F, A. 
Williamson, Conneautville; Col. John McArthur, 
S. Shenango; Joseph Line, Mrs. R. C. Slocum, 
Mrs. Mary M. Hughes, Mrs. Ann Mantor, Mrs. 
Margaret Miller, Mrs. T. A. Powers, Mrs. Rebecca 
Woods, Mrs. McCoy, Mrs. M. Bishop, R. P. Miller, 
Esq., G. W. Slocum, Peter Mantor, Esq., Mrs. Em- 
ily Mantor, Jesse Gilliland, J. McEwen, Smith Line, 
W. D. Hughes, Mrs. Wells, Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
Bunnell, A. Mantor, A. G. Woods, Moses Bishop, 
D. Sigler and Doct. T. A. Powers, Linesville ; 





Reports of Visiting Committee. 
Lecture on Reading by Prof. Thickstun. 


Doct. E. B. Linn, North Shenango; Mrs. P. Craw- 
ford and Elijah Mason, Conneaut. 
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A communication was laid before the Association 
fron D. C. O’Daniels, stating the inability of Prof. 
Stebbins to attend and address the Association, and 
his willingness to publish his address. On motion 
Mr. Stebbins was solicited to publish the address. 

Mental Arithmetic by G. D. Spencer. 

On motion, Randolph was chosen as the next 
place of meeting, if found convenient to meet there. 
SATURDAY MORNING. 

Eight and a half o’clock.—Geography by G, W. 
Coulter. 

Presenting Sentiments. 

The following resolutions by the citizens of Lines- 
ville were presented to the Association : 

«“ Resolved, That the thanks of the citizens of 
Linesville be tendered to the Teachers’ Association, 
for holding their semi-annual session in this place, be- 
lieving it will have a healthful influence in awaken- 
ing a renewed interest in favor of the great cause 
of Education. 

“ Resolved, That they be invited to hold another 
session with us at their earliest convenience, and 
that we extend to themall the encouragement in our 
power.” 

On motion, a communication was received from 
the citizens of Conneautville, requesting the next 
meeting of the Association, or one at the earliest 
opportunity, to be held at that place. 

On motion, the minutes were read, adopted and 
referred to the Publishing Committee. Adjourned 
sine die. K. McARTHUR, Pres. 

G. W. Couursr, Sec’y. 





LANCASTER CO, EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 

The association met in quarterly meeting in Ful- 
ton Hall, April 9th, at 10 o’clock A. M.: regular of- 
ficers in attendance. 

After a few remarks by the President, relating to 
the general business of the Association, the admis- 
sion of new members, &c., on motion, a committee 
consisting of J. S. Crumbaugh, L. M. Hobbs, Mrs, 
E. Lamborn, Miss V. Miller and J. Martin, were ap- 
pointed to prepare business for the afternoon session ; 
when after some remarks by the President and others, 
relative to the time of holding the next teachers’ In- 
stitute, and the benefits derived from the last the 
association adjourned till 2 o’clock, P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Roll called—minutes read, and adopted. 
Committee on business reported through their 
chairman (Mr. Crumbaugh) the following topics for 
consideration by the association : 
VOCAL MUSIC. 


Resolved, that we consider the cultivation of the 
voice as one of the most important branches of a 
common school education; and that we recommend 
the introduction of singing exercises into all the 
country as well as city schools, wherever feasible. 

Resolved, That we suggest to the Committee of 
arrangements for the next Teachers’ Institute, the 
advisability of inviting Mons A. Perrot, of Phila., to 
be present, as the best opportunity of introducing his 
system. 

Resolved, That we recommend to all teachers to 





take measures at once tomake themselves acquainted 
theoretically and practically with music. 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

Wuenreas, at our late Institute, in last January, 
we believe that we were all materially benefitted by 
its exercises: Therefore, 

: Resolved, That we take measures to determine the 
time and place of another similar meeting as soon as 
practicable, 

Resolved, That said meeting take place in the 
City of Lancaster, on and 
that we urge upon the com. of arrangements to take 
efficient measures to make suitable arrangements. 
POWER OF TEACHERS OVER PUPILS OUT OF SCHOOL. 


Resolved, That we beg leave to differ from the 
decision of the Superintendent in reference to the 
authority of teachers over their pupils out of school. 

2nd, Resolved, That we consider the power of the 
teacher as extending over his pupils not only during 
school hours, but on their way to and from school; al- 
though, for the pupil's conduct on his way, the teacher 
should not be held responsible. 

SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


Resolved, That we approve of the corporeal chas- 
tisement of incorrigible offenders when “moral 
suasion” fails, and the case is extreme. 


LECTURES. 


Resolved, That we suggest to the committee of 
arrangements for the Teachers’ Institute,fthe advisa- 
bility of inviting lecturers from abroad, (at least in 
part.) 

STATE ASSOCIATION, 


Resolved, That we proceed to the election of del- 
egates to the next “State Teachers’ Association,” to 
be held at Pittsburg, in August, and that we recom- 
mend to the Association the expediency of defraying 
a partof the expenses of the delegates. 


On motion, the report was accepted. 

The first topic (comprising the resolutions on vocal 
music,) was then read: which, after some remarks 
by the Chairman of the Committee and the Presi- 
dent of the Association, who read a letter from Mons. 
Perrot, of Philadelphia, Prof. of music, was adopted. 

The preamble and resolutions respecting the 
Teachers’ Institute being read, and the time of its 
meeting being discussed by Messrs. Crumbaugh.Hills, 
Lamborn, Kieffer, Rowe, Martin, Hobbs, Hauke, 
Frantz, Warfel, Oberholtzer, and others, was fixed 
to be the first Monday in October. 

The resolutions on the authority of teachers were 
then called up, and after some appropriate remarks 
by the Chair, were discussed by Messrs, Hilis, Lam- 
born, Hobbs, Rowe, and Warfel, and unanimously 
adopted. 

The next topic in order being school government, 
the accompanying resolutions on corporeal punish- 
ment were considered, and after an annimated dis- 
cussion by Lamborn, Warfel, Frantz, Hobbs, Rowe, 
Hills, and Wickersham, were laid on the table. 

The resolution on the invitation of lecturers from 
abroad was unanimously adopted. 
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The appointment of delegates to the State Associ- 
ation of teachers being decided to be out of order, as 
the State Association is not designed to be composed 
of delegates, but of all actual teachers who may wish 
to join it, after an earnest invitation by the Presi- 
dent to the teachers of Lancaster county to attend 
the Association, it was laid on the table. 

On motion, the Association ad journed, to meet in 
the city of Lancaster, on the 3d Saturday in August, 


at 10 o'clock, A M. 
D. S. Krerrer, Rec. Sec. 


Hon. Tuomas H. Burrowrs.—Will you permit 
me to call your attention to a system of instruction 
in vocal music admirably adapted to our public schools: 
I say nothing on the question, generally, whether mu- 
sic should be made a branch of instruction, as I be- 
lieve the public mind is impressed with a conviction 
of the great advantage resulting from the musical 
cultivation of the voice. The system I allude to is 
that of Wilhem, and consists of a series of progressive 
exercises in tune and time, beginning with the sim- 
plest elements of each, and passing on gradually to 
the more complicated. It has for many years been 
extensively used throughout France, both ia their 
schools and among adults of the working classes. A 
modification of it, essentially the same, has been in 
use for a long time in various parts of England, and 
so successful has it proved in both these countries, 
that the higher officers in them having charge of pub- 
lic instruction have testified in the most decided terms 
to its value and success. Quite recently, the Com- 
mittee of one of our Grammar Schools authorized the 
experiment of its introduction. M. Perrot, who has 
had much experience in teaching by this system in 
France, undertook the instruction of two classes in 
the school, and although but a few months’ lessons 
have been given, the result has surpassed the expec- 
tation of those of the Committee who were most san- 
guine of success. The advantage consists chiefly in 
the certainty with which everything is learned, not 
in the rapidity. I should be glad if any notice of 
yours would result in introducing more extensively 
the Wilhem system into our country. 

Truly and Respectfully ae 


Philadelphia, April, 1853. 

Eprror Penna. Scuoor Journat: I read in your 
School Journal of December last, No. 12, page 263, 
this inquiry proposed by the Lancaster County Edu- 
cational Association: “Should Vocal Music be con- 
sidered a branch of Common School Education ?”— 
I know not whether this question will be decided in 
the affirmative, but if it 1s, as I hope, I offer to un- 
dertake the introduction of vocal music into your 
schools, by a system which has had an increasing 
success for the last 35 years. 





In order that this design may be successful, the fa. 
vor of the teachers, and also of those who are at the 
head of the schools, is required, I have proved by 
the trial in which I am now engaged at the North. 
East Grammar school, in this city, the efficacy of the 
system as taught by me; and it can be certified by the 
committee of the school, and by those who favored 
me by visiting my classes. 

I have published the first part of the method, of 
which I send you acopy. The second part which 
will end the first course, will be published in abouta 
month. The work will contain three parts in two 
courses. ‘To this book will be annexed an appendix, 
for the use of the teachers, to guide them in the 
manner of conducting the studies; and the most im. 
portant explanations are given. By this, the teach. 
ers are enabled, after having received my lessons for 
a certain period of time, to teach, themselves, with 
facility in the schools intrusted to their care. 

The advantage of pursuing the same plan in al] 
the schools, is indispensable, to avoid the change to 
which the pupils would be liable, in leaving one 
school for another; as they will find in each, what 
they practiced in the other, and will lose nothing of 
their past studies. 

To attain this design, I offer to open classes for the 
teachers, in Lancaster, where I would meet them 
once or twice a week; on very moderate terms; and 
I can assure you that in October next, vocal music 
would be introduced in almost all the schools. 

Doctor C. has had the goodness to write to you 
concerning me. His knowledge of music makesme 
consider his judgment as most important. 

1 send you a copy of the prospectus, for the forma- 
tion of classes of teachers. This prospectus though 
stating the classes are to be formed for females, is 
also applicable to male teachers. 

I also send a copy of the Sunday School Journal, 
in which is inserted an article (that you have per- 
haps already read), which is intended forme: Page 
148, headed, Music and Song. 

If my plan interests you, please let me know what 
means I must take to secure a class in Lancaster.— 
By so doing you will serve both the cause of public 
education and your obedient servant. 

Ave. Pgrrot, Prof. of Music. 

Phila., No. 79, South Fifth St., April 4, 1853. 

[The documents mentioned in the foregoing letter 
were duly received, and laid before the Lancaster Co. 
Educational Association at its last meeting. The 
action taken will be found among the minutes of the 
society, —Ep. 





TEACHERS’ MEETING IN WESTMORELAND 


At a meeting of a number of the teachers of Se- 
wickly and North Huntingdon townships, Westmore’ 
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Jand county, held in Jacksonville on the 29th day of 
Jan., 18538, H. M. Jamison was called to the chair, 
and S. P. Shryock elected Secretary. The chair 
then appointed the following Committees, viz: on 
Constitution, J. H. Hoopes, Silas M’Cormick, and 
§. P. Shryock ; on Resolutions, G. W. Frick, J. 8. 
Walthour, and R. A. Hope. 

The committee on constitution reported one which 
was unanimously adopted, the association to be called 
the Sewickly and North Huntingdon Townships 
Teachers’ Association. 

The committee on resolutions reported the follow- 
ing, which were adopted : 

Resolved, 1st, That we view with deep concern 
the apathy of parents in relation to education ; that 
while they have bestowed particular attention upon 
things of mere wordly interest, they have sadly neg- 
lected the training of the minds of their children, by 
employing incompetent teachers, giving no encour- 
agement to competent ones, and throughout evincing 
a spirit of selfishness and apathy. 

2, That so long as parents employ incompetent 
teachers, who only teach from necessity and take no 
interest whatever in education ; and while they con- 
tinue to crowd from 40 to 50 scholars into 12 by 16 
feet school-houses, Common School Education must 
necessarily languish. 

3, That in the opinion of this meeting, the maxim 
of Solomon the wise, guided by unerring inspiration, 
“Train up a child in the way he should goand when 
he is old he will not depart from it,” is wofully neg- 
lected by the present instructors of youth; and the 
popular maxim seems to be, “get money the fastest 
Way you can; let our children get knowledge the 
best way they can, and if they despise God, and dis- 
regard man, we will punish them in our prisons or 
get up revivals of religion amongst our own heathen 
offspring.” 

4, That in our opinion School Directors do great 
injury, and commit a breach of trust by giving cer- 
tificates of moral character to men whom they know 
or should know, to be destitute of moral principle. 

5, That we do hope that all who wish society well, 
christianity to prosper, and our civil and religious in- 
stitutions to stand on the base of an intelligent com- 
munity, guarded by the giant arm of an intelligent 
population, will see the necessity of an effort being 
put forth now ; and we earnestly invite teachers and 
others to unite with us in forwarding this good cause. 

The association then proceeded to elect permanent 
officers, when the following were elected : 

President—H. M. Jamison. 

Vice Presidents—Eli Walker, Silas M’Cormick. 

Recording Secretary—S, P. Shryock. 

Treasurer—J. S. Walthour. 

Corresp’g Secretary—J. 8. Hoopes. 





Executive Com.—J. H. Hoopes, G. W. Frick and 
R. A. Hope. 

The executive committee then submitted the fol- 
lowing assignments for the next meeting, viz: 

An address on general education by S. P. Shryock ; 
essay on the present common échool system by J. H. 
Hoopes ; essays by J. S. Walthour and Silas M’Cor- 
mick, subjects optional. , 

It was then agreed that the proceedings be pub- 
lished ; and 

The Association adjourned to meet in Madison on 
the last Saturday of February, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

H. M. Jamison, President, 

S. P. Shryock, Secretary. 








Problems. 





The answer to Mr. Kelly’s Mathematical Pro- 
blem is: 126612254281.14962618 Acres will be hid- 
den from the vision of the aeronaut: The length of 
the line from the point of vision to the horizon is 
91.1973 miles. 

I solved it by the application of case Ist and 2d 
Gummere’s plane trigonometry, and proposition 18th 
Playfair’s Euclid, Book 3d, to find the length of the 
line, and Bonnycastle’s rule for finding the convex 
area of spheres, to obtain the number of Acres. I 
may have made some mistake in the work, as it was 
middling long, and consequently the above answer 
may be slightly incorrect ; but the principle is right. 

Seymour Preston. 

Pleasant Hill, Delaware, April, 1853. 





Mr. Burrowes:—lI fully agree with you that pub- 
lishing only the answers of problems is of very little 
advantage to any one. But I think that the method 
of solving a problem can be very easily shown with- 
out long Algebraical processes or diagrams,and will 
make the attempt on the problem in last month’s 
Journal, 

The problem is entirely too indefinite to be solved 
with mathematical accuracy,as it would be difficult 
to tell how high a man’s head might rise above his 
eyes, or how far he might stoop over and look under 
the part by which the earth under him is hid—and 
the latitude of the place is not given, which would 
affect the result slightly.—But suppose the writer 
to mean a point six feet above the balloon and the 
Earth a perfect globe, a general solution and answer 
may be given as follows:—Let R = radius of the 
earth and A the distance of the point from the earth, 
then the length of a line reaching to the horizon 
would be ((R »a)*—R*)}—b. Any one can get the 
value of b. To find the altitude of the zone bounded 
by the horizon and terminating at a point under the 
observer, take a, from the segment adjacent to b 
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and formed by a perpendicular let fall from the 
right angle formed by b and R, upon the side R ya 
which is b?=c, then the altitude of the zone 


will be c—a=d. The area of the zone will be 
d~n;—n= circumference of the earth. Call this 
area f. This is what could be seen if the balloon 
did not interfere. To find what is hid by the bal- 
loon we may consider that portion of the earth a 
circle, it being so nearly so that the difference is 
extremely small. Now knowing the distance of the 
eye from the plane of that part hid by the balloon and 
the distance from the centre of the ballon,we have by 
similar triangles, the distance of the eye from the 
centre, toa, as 25 is to the radius of the circle hid— 
supposing it flat; or calling the distance to the centre 
of the balloon m, we have m: a:: 25 :258—=n, thence 
4n? » .7854=—area of the circle =h. Now if this 
area be subtracted from f and the remainder trom 
the area of the earth it will give the surface hid 
from the observer. 

If any one, however, does’ not choose to call the 
portion hid by the balloon a circle, the altitude con- 
sidered as a zone can be found as easily as the other 
was. The answer then is g—(f—h), g equaling 
the area of the earth. I do not consider the time 
consumed in working problems with such large 
numerals, as well spent, and therefore haye given a 


brief general solution. Yours truly 
Pittsburg, April 1853. W. W. Dickson. 





Mr. Eprror :—I send you a solution of the prob- 
lem proposed by our mathematical friend Mr. Kelly, 
in the “ Pennsylvania School Journal,” page 399. 

If I do not mistake the tenor of the problem, the 
propounder means the surface intercepted by the bal- 
loon from the eye of the observer elevated six feet 
above the balloon; then the lower line of the visual 
angle will be a tangent to the balloon, and extending 
to the earth’s surface, making the altitude of a spher- 
ical segment 1.2646 feet; hence, the intercepted area 
166471406 feet, or 3°21A. 2R. 251 P. 

Also, the upper line of the visual angle will be a 
tangent to the earth’s surface, and, the length being 
obtained thus, add the height of the observer's eye 
above the earth’s surface to the diameter of the earth, 
multiply the sum by the said height, and extract the 
square root of the product, we have 472882 feet or 
89°35 miles, the distance from the aeronaut’s eye to 


the horizon. Quod erat faciendum. 
J. N. Sopers. 
Upper Leacock, Lan. Co., April, 1853. 





Mr. Burrowes.—I see in your Journal mathemat- 
ical questions proposed, which I like, especially if 
they are solved in such a way as to be a benefit to 
your readers, as you remark in the last number. I 





propose the following question, if you think it worthy 


of a place in your Journal : 
A tract of land is to be laid out in form of an equal 


sided square, and to be enclosed with a post and rail 
fence 5 rails high, each rod of fence containing 10 
rails. How large must this noble square be to con- 
tain just as many acres as there are rails in the fence, 


so that every wail shall fence an acre? 
E. D. Roarn., 
1853. 


Should the following problem merit a place in 
the “ Pennsylvania School Journal,” please give it 
an insertion : 

The number of variations of the nine digits in po- 
sition are 362880, how many of these variations are 


perfect squares! A solution is requested. 
J. N. Sopers. 
Upper Leacock, Lan. Co., April, 1853. 


p___ 


Marietta, Lancaster Co., April, 














Original Communications. 





SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

Tos. H. Burrowes, Esq.: Your plan for a 
“country ungraded school,” published in the last 
number of the “Journal,” is the very thing for the 
times. Model school houses, and model schools, sit- 
uated—not, as at present, in the most out-of-the-way, 
uncultivated spot, but in the most accessible and in- 
viting situation to be found on this broad, green 
earth—are among the most pressing wants of the 
age. 

The abominable practice of locating county school 
houses in quarries, or some equally inaccessible situ- 
tion, is certainly detrimental to the interests of edu- 
cation, if not indeed destructive of the spirit of pro- 
gress. Wil] not the editor favor the readers of the 
“ Journal” with his views upon this subject ? 

In the plan alluded to, a Library-room is provided 
for, but nothing is said about where the library is to 
come from ; a consideration, certainly, of the utmost 
importance. For, unless some feasible plan can be 
devised for the formation of school-libraries, there 
will be but little need for library-rooms. 

In the absence of a better, 1 will give the plan 
by which I have succeeded in forming, at least the 
nucleus of a Library, of about one hundred volumes. 
Each pupil desiring the use of the library, contrib- 
utes at least two books to constitute membership.— 
These books are numbered; and when taken out to 
be read, they are charged by placing the number op- 
posite the holder’s name. When returned for ex- 
change, the number is erased and a new one inserted 
if another book is taken. 

We have generally about forty books out, and have 
reason to believe that they are read, and afford a val- 
uable auxilliary to the school. 

A library formed on this “mutual” plan cannot 
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ultimately fail of permanence, as the annual in- 
crease of pupils will necessarily augment its size and 
interest. 

To urge the utility of such libraries is not my pres- 
ent purpose ; a suggestion on the subject of their for- 
mation being sufficient. By this simple means, if 
properly applied by the judicious teacher, every log 
school houge in the Stave may have an embryo library 
of its own before the close of the school year 1854, 
and long before the library-rooms are built. 

I subjoin from our catalogue the titles of some of 
our books, and submit the subject to the consideration 
of the readers of the Journal. 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, (of course,) 
Wilkes’ Narrative of the Exploring Expedition, His- 
tory of England, (10 vols.), Frost’s United States, 
American Revolutions, Revolutions of Europe, Mex- 
ico and the Rocky Mountains, Life of Washington, 
(2 vols.); Life of Napoleon, (2 vols.); Paradise 
Lost, The Sainted Dead, Rollin’s Ancient History, 
(4 vols.); Lectures on Modern History, China, its 
state and prospects, Adventures in Africa, Seneca’s 
Morals, The Spectator, The British Spy, Pilgrims 
Progress, Bible Biography, Young’s Essays, A Win- 
ter in the West, Life of Penn, Life of Marion, Life 
of Page, Life of Rutherford, Anatomy and Physiolo- 
gy, Uncle Toby’s Tales, Evening Entertainments, 
American Magazine, State Book of Pennsylvania: 
Baxters Call and Saints Rest, Mariner’s Chronicle, 
American Preceptor, etc., etc. 

D. 8S. Krerrer. 

Sandstone, Strasburg twp., Lan. co., Pa. 





ON THE PROPOSED NEW SCHOOL LAW. 

Mr. Eprror : I have just been examining the re- 
port of the committee in the legislature, on the 
amendments to the school law,and am highly pleased 
with the proposed changes, especially with the plan 
of establishing schools for the education of teachers. 
[also think that the establishing of a board of ex- 
aminers and a school visitor ineach county would tend 
greatly to improve our schools, and to awaken an in- 
terest in them, in the commurity at large. Indeed, I 
look upon these measures as of vital importance, and 
in adopting them, care should be taken to render 
them efficient in the highest degree. At the same 
time I am disposed to doubt whether the plan proposed 
in the bill as reported, will fully meet the necessities 
of the case in all respects. 

The county visitor, in particular, should be a per- 
son thoroughly imbued with the spirit of popular ed- 
ucation ; he should be enterprising, energetic, and 
intelligent, willing to bend his whole energies to the 
work, and to enter into it with heart and soul, In 
short he should be a whole souled educator in the 
broadest sense of the term. Moreover he should de- 





vote his time and labor exclusively to this work. 'fo 
this, all will agree. Now I fear that the plan pro- 
posed will not, in all cases, secure the services of 
such a person. I may briefly state some of my rea- 
sons for thinking thus. The bill as reported makes 
no adequate provision for the payment of these offi- 
cers; it leaves the matter entirely in the hands of the 
convention of directors to determine what amount of 
compensation they shal] receive. This I consider 
a great lameness. In very many cases these direc- 
tors are not, as they should be selected, because of 
the interest they take in education. I am sorry to 
say that in too many cases that have fallen under my 
observation, they have been influenced in the perfor- 
mance of their duties by persona] and selfish motives. 
This is shown in their selections of teachers, as well 
as in many other ways. This being unfortunately 
true, we have every reason to fear that they would 
be influenced by similar motives in selecting these 
county officers, provided for in the bill before the 
Legislature. Indeed in a convention of this kind, 
when a majority of the members possess no enlight- 
ened notions of education and are dead to its best 
interests, we may reasonably expect that their selec- 
tions of men would not be made with regard only to 
the fitness of the man for the station. 

It may be doubted then whether the manner of se- 
lecting these officers, is the best that could be de- 
vised. But this is of smal] importance in comparison 
to the mode of determining their compensation. We 
see the spirit of these officers manifested in the em- 
ployment of teachers. In a majority of instances 
they are unwilling to pay such wages as wil) justify 
competent persons in engaging in the business of 
teaching. In fact, this is looked upon by many of 
the more intelligent class, in this vicinity, as the 
main reason why we have not better schools. Al- 
most all educators admit this. Now is it reasonable 
to expect that those same directors will be any more 
liberal in compensating a county visitor or examiner? 
They are unrestricted in their power over this matter, 
and possibly may not be willing to allow a sufficient 
amount to defray the expenses of the school visitor 
whilst he is engaged in the performance of his duty. 
It is, I think, evident to all that in this event the vis- 
itor could not render that service to the cause of 
schools, which ought to be rendered by one in his sit- 
uation, and that we are as well off without them.— 
This may not happen in all cases, but I have rea- 
son to fear that it will be found true in very many 


cases. 
Again, under this arrangement those counties 


which most need the labors of such an officer, will be 
most likely to have inefficient ones. Suppose that 
in my neighboring county of Washington, the people 
are awake to the interests of education, and in their 
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convention of directors they have a majority whoare 
favorable to employing an efficient officer and paying 
him a reasonable salary. Here the evil which I fear, 
will probably not be felt. But suppose again that in 
my own county there exists a far different state of 
things: that there is little interest taken in these 
matters by the citizens and directors. The latter, 
assembled in their county convention, will be likely 
to be guided by a less enlightened policy, and we 
may expect that they will be less liberal in compen- 
sating the school visitor, and consequently we will 
have a less efficient officer ; perhaps one whose influ- 
ence will not be felt at all. Now which of these 
need most in this regard? Manifestly the latter. 
But I need not illustrate the matter any further. I 
think all will see that there is at Jeast room to doubt, 
that the plan proposed by the Legislsture,if adopted, 
will not be as efficient as desirable, and I think it no 
great task to devise one which would be less objection- 
able. Upon this I have not time to dwell at present. 
I will only add that with regard to the proposed es- 
tablishment of “ Schools for Teachers,” the plan has 
my hearty concurrence. I consider this one of the 
things which is most needed in our State. I also 
think that the establishing of school examiners and 
visitors is a very important matter, so much so that 
it should be more carefully and liberally provided for 
than is done by the bill now under consideration. 


H. Cock. 
Brownsville, Fayette co. April 1853. 





SCHOOL ROOM EXPERIENCE. 

Frienp Kierrer: Some time since, you made a 
public request in the Journal, for teachers to write 
out and publish their different modes of teaching, 
that {we might profit by each other’s experience.— 
Since then you have solicited me privately to write 
to you, stating my manner of teaching the different 
branches; so that if I was not willing to publish it, 
you at least, might learn something from my expe- 
rience. This, as you will recollect, I promised to 
do; but I neglected to get your P. O. address, and 
not now knowing where to direct a letter to you, 
and thinking that my little experience, if published, 
will at least do no harm to other teachers, I will 
address you through the columns of the Journal. 

In the first place I will state, that I have few 
rules of order. Scholars should be taught to think 
about right and wrong in morals, as well as in 
science; and if rules are made in regard to all of- 
fenses, the scholar has no thinking todo. He na- 
turally concludes everything 1s right that there is 
no rule against; for if it were wrong, he says 
to himself, it would be forbidden by a rule.— 
Rules can not be made for every offense; and multiply 
them as you will, there will still be cases of disor- 
der they will not reach. It is a wretched state of 





things, when children are taught that all questions 
of right and wrong are to be settled by their pa. 
rents or teachers. It smothers out conscience, and 
all moral reasoning; for it affords no exercise to 
either. Such teaching is as injurious to morality, 
as the solving of all scientific questions by the 
teacher for his pupils, without their bestowing a 
thought upon them, would be injurious to the 
scholar’s intellectual progress. 

Your rule,—“ Do Right,”—is, in my opinion, 
sufficient. It is definite enough. If pupils violate 
it, it may be necessary to punish them, and from 
that punishment, they may learn the everlasting 
truth, that if moral law is violated, whether in 
knowledge or in ignorance of the penalty, punish- 
mens must and will inevitably follow. It is every 
ones duty to study moral right and wrong for him, 
self, and then do the right and eschew the wrong; 
and the sooner he learns this duty the better. If 
children while at school were required to solve 
questions of right and wrong for themselves, and 
had the love of truth carefully instilled into them, 
there would be less violation of our civil law, than 
there is now, with all the fear produced by the 
penetentiary and the gallows; for a truthful heart 
is a sure and ever present watcher, while the pen- 
alties of man are always uncertain, and can never 
reach the cases where they are most needed and 
deserved. 

In teaching reading to advanced classes, I mostly 
read the lesson over to the class, that the scholars 
may get the correct pronunciation of the words 
and the full sense of the piece. I then let each one 
read all his share of the lesson at once, correcting 
him when he makes any mistakes. I think it better 
to let each scholar read all of his part before sitting 
down, than to read alternately by paragraphs, for 
no one can read merely a short verse, as well as he 
can a piece long enough to allow him to get over 
his first embarrassment and to enter into the spirit 
of the piece; and we always want to give pupils 
the best chance possible. 

I seldom allow my scholars to read in concert. | 
think they are almost sure to acquire a drawling 
monotonous tone, unless very carefully watched and 
corrected afterward. 

I am particularly careful to teach a correct pro- 
nunciation and clear enunciation; for on this de- 
pends the correctness and beauty of the pupils con- 
versation and style of reading and speaking, in all 
after life. If a low, indistinct, and stifled enunci- 
ation is contracted by a scholar while at school, he 
will find it very difficult to get rid of it after 
ward. 

After the lesson is read, I always question the 
scholars about the sense of the piece they have 
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been reading, definitions of words, &c., and I make 
that an occasion, to teach them some important 
facts, in history, geography, philosophy or such 
other branch of science as the piece read and the 
circumstances seem to call up; always taking care 
to teach nothing that I do not know myself. These 
facts I require the pupils to say over after me till 
thoroughly committed, and then to give their views 
upon them; always endeavoring to impress them 
with the idea, that these things are subjects for their 
investigation, and that if they have any doubts 
about them, they are to study them, till they prove 
them either true or false. “Try all things and 
hold fast to that which is good;” “Let truth and 
error grapple,” are excellent mottoes to give chil- 
dren to teach them to think, and it is thinkers the 
world needs. 

If any important error is made in pronunciation 
by a pupil while reading, I require him and the rest 
of the class, at the close of the lesson, to say over 
the correct pronunciation in concert, several times. 
Pronunciation can be taught on the concert plan, 
word or sentence at a time, excellently; but for 
scholars to read the whole piece in concert, is very 
objectionable, because they contract a drawling 
habit, in the effort to keep together. 

The smaller classes are taught in same way as 
the larger, except that as they read several times a 
day, and their lessons are very simple, I do not al- 
ways read the lesson over to them, before they com- 
mence pscnsp Srymour Preston. 

Pleasant Hill, New Castle co., Del. 





FEMALE EDUCATION. 
Read before the Allegheny County Teachers’ As- 


sociation, and ordered to be inserted in the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal. 
Should one half of the world be educated as though 


they had minds, and the other half as though they 
had not? And if so, why?—Should it be because, 
as it is said, woman is not endowed with faculties 
equal to those of man !—But is it true that her pow- 
ers are more limited, or that there is a point in intel- 
lectual advancement to which man is capable to at- 
attain and woman not?—We are not of those who 
admit that man enjoys any such superiority, or that 
woman is his inferior in any other respect than in 
physical strength. It may be said, then, show us the 
female mind that has ever climbed the stupendous 
height to which the mind. of man has soared !— 
Neither in philosophy, mathematics, music, painting, 
or works of fiction or imagination, can you show us 
an equal. We admit we cannot point you toa fe- 
male La Place, a Newton, a Mozart, a Raphael, a 
Shakspeare, or Milton; but we say that the world 
never produced but one of each of these prodigies: 
and if we cannot claim equals to them, we can, with 
modest presumption, boast of a Mrs. Somerville, a 
Madame de Stael, Hannah Moore, and Mrs. Hale, 
whose productions will not fail in comparison with 
any. 

But grant that woman has not as yet equalled your 
intellectual giants, does this fact prove that her pow- 
ers are inferior to man’s? May there not be some 





other reason to which to attribute this failure on her 
part? This difference, we think, may be traced, in 
a great measure, toa difference in the systems of 
education of the two sexes. The human mind has 
been, by some one, compared to a block of marble in 
the quarry, which shows none of its hidden beauties 
until it has passed through the hands of the sculptor. 
And is not the marble of the finest texture suscepti- 
of the highest polish ? 

If the faculties of woman are permitted to lie dor- 
mant, instead of being called forth into action, how 
can it be known what talent she has buried within? 
It has too long been the fact, that the means of educa- 
tion for woman have been limited, while ample pro- 
vision is made for the other sex. But here we must 
confess, and we hail it with joy, that there has been 
an improvement in this respect within the few past 
years. 

Look around, however, over our whole country, 
and do you find the same noble institutions raised, 
and the same faculty employed, for the education of 
woman as for man? If girls have received a little 
more mental culture than will enable them to read 
and write, they are supposed to have learned enough, 
their education is finished ; but boys, on the contrary, 
must have their rational faculties developed, they 
must be taught to reason and think, as though, for- 
sooth, woman were a creature of mere passing sensi- 
bility and sympathetic affection, and had not powers 
of mind to grasp great truths. Even Milton, whose 
works have justly rendered him immortal, with all 
his wisdom and knowledge, did not allow that wo- 
man should be educated. He confined her sphere 
alone to domestic duties, and thought she ought to 
feel that 

“ God is thy law, thou mine, to know no more 

Is woman’s happiest knowedge and her praise.” 

This sentiment, we humbly submit, is a blot on 
Milton’s otherwise fair fame. In bright contrast with 
this opinion, stands the generous sentiment of Sir 
Thomas More, who preferred for his daughters a 
finished education to anything which they could pose 
sess. He looked on woman as man’s equal, and felt 
that she was entitled to an education as much as 
man. The high regard in which he held woman 
has earned for him great praise, and richly does he 
deserve it. The days of Milton have long since 
passed, but with him have not entirely vanished these 
false conceptions of woman’s sphere and woman’s 
mind. 

To talk of woman studying mathematics would be 
to some the height of folly. Of what use, they will 
ask,can the mathematics be toher? And we are sorry 
to say, we have even heard this question asked by 
our own sex. Such studies they say are only suited 
to men, who have stronger minds ; as though God had 
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blessed one portion of mankind and had cursed the 
other ; having endowed the one with faculties, capa- 
ble of being cultivated to an indefinite extent, while 
to the other he had granted but feeble powers and 
limited capacities. 

A friend of our sex once said, that man was not 
willing that woman should be educated, lest it might 
endanger the power he holds over her ; but we think 
if she should be thoroughly educated, so far from de- 
vesting the Lords of creation of their proper authority, 
she would only be the better fitted to discharge her 
own legitimate duties. 

But, again, I would ask, if this distinction in the 
education of the sexes is made on the ground that 
man has a more active and important part to enact 
in life, can we for one instant think that this is 
true? Woman came from the hands of her Maker 
with a mission to fulfil, equally important with that 
of man, and indeed, if priority in rank be given to 
either, it would fall to the lotof woman. Into whose 
hands is committed every generation, when the mind 
is most impressible, and a bias is given to character, 
either for future dishonor, or future glory? Madame 
De Stael, when asked by Bonaparte, in what manner 
he could best promote the happiness of France, re- 
plied, “ Instruct the mothers of the French people.” 
It is her duty as well as that of man, to impress death- 
less characters on that which is never to die. In 
short, her duties are as various as are her relations to 
her God, and to her fellow man:—The wife, the 
mother, the sister, and every relation which she may 
sustain to her fellow creatures, each devolves upon 
her duties, which demand a suitable culture for their 
efficient discharge. 

If we turn to the various nations of the globe, do 
we not find those in the lowest state of degradation 
and most depraved morals, where woman is cast off 
and her “ducation neglected! A nation, to be hon- 
ored and honorable, must honor woman. This alone, 
if nothing else, should be an incentive to the proper 
education of woman. We would not for a moment 
be thougnt desirous to see woman step out of her 
sphere, and attempt the duties which by the very na- 
ture of the case devolve on man. It is not to this end 
that we desire to see her elevated in the scale of be- 
ing—She has a truly noble sphere of her own-and in 
that we wish to see her shine. 

And lastly, there is an inexhaustable mine of ex- 
alted pleasure in intellectual acquirements, and has 
not woman a right to share this equally with man?— 
By what authority does he appropriate it exclusively 
to himself! Is woman by her nature disqualified for 
such enjoyment? By nomeans. We contend that 
she has a right to use and enjoy al] things in this 
world, the pleasures of science not excluded. If then 


ety, and rendering to the world the full measure of 
benefit, which her Maker destined she should, let the 
evils in female education be remedied—let the valye 
of woman in the scale of being be estimated rather 
by moral and intellectual worth, than by the empty 
and fleeting charm of personal attractions, 
CaroineE Davis, 
WANTS OF OUR COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Mr. Burrowes :—I have derived a good degree 
of information by perusing the columns of your jour. 
nal,and now take the liberty of addressing the follow. 
ing lines to you for publication, should you deem them 
worthy of insertion. That it is necessary for every 
person to be educated, both for personal enjoyment 
and the public good, no one can doubt; but as to the 
time and place for the acquirement of this education, 
there may be various opinions. Some contend that 
the various studies requisite to form a good education, 
should be confined to our higher schools and semina- 
ries; and would prohibit the greater portion of the 
juvenile population of our Commonwealth from par. 
ticipating in those advantages, which would qualify 
them properly to discharge such duties as may be in- 
cumbent upon them. But we rejoice to think there 
are but few of this opinion, and we hope the time may 
soon come when our common schools shall rank 
among the first institutions; and arrive at an eni- 
nence and perfection, deserving the respect and at- 
tention of every citizen within the borders of this 
republic. How is this to be accomplished? How 
sha]] our common schools be raised to this elevation! 
Simply by making them what they should be, and 
what they may be, if proper means are called into 
action for the promotion of this all-important work. 
No good school can exist without competent teach- 
ers. The first step to be taken then, is to procure 
such teachers as shal] be qualified, not only in learn- 
ing, (for the best educated are not always the best 
teachers,) but also in the ability successfully to im- 
part instruction to the children under their care and 
guidance. They should also have the ability to select 
such studies as are adapted to the understanding of 
each pupil. And last but not least, they must have 
some method to secure good government, as no school 
can prosper without it. As the disposition and na- 
ture of teachers are so widely different, there can be 
no definite rules laid down by which schools can be 
governed, but the first rule, (and in many cases the 
most difficult,) is for the teacher to govern himself. 
Children as well as older people are the creatures 
of imitation, and hence it becomes necessary for the 
teacher to set such examples as he would wish to 
have his pupils follow. He must be punctual to ful- 
fil all his promises; making but few rules but strictly 
carrying such as are made into effect ; being strict, 
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respect to the interests and convenience of his pu- 


ils. 

. If normal schools could be established in some of 
the principal counties, for the purpose of teaching the 
best modes of instruction, teachers could then qualify 
themselves in a manner that would be creditable, not 
only to themselves, but to the community at large.— 
The institutes, which have been organized in the 
Jeading counties of the State, are highly creditable, 
but fail in accomplishing the desired end, as they are 
held only for limited periods of time. 

If such schools could be established, and in addition 
the services of some competent person be procured, 
which person should be selected asa superintendent. 
for the purpose of examining school teachers, and vis- 
iting their schools, we might then expect to see the 
common schools of Pennsylvania, among the first in 
the Union, and each teacher would then esteem it an 
honor, to be engaged in so high and respectable a 
calling. C. J. Evmer. 

Howard twp., Centre Co., Feb. 17, 1853. 





PARENTAL HINDRANCES. 

Mr. Editor:—In writing for the Journal, we do 
not expect to write anything new; we believe there 
has been nothing but what will be; and that there 
will be nothing but what has been:—But, as every 
one has his place to fill in this world’s great drama, 
it is the desire of the writer to do what he can for 
the promotion of the cause of education. Though 
his mite may be small, he wishes to cast it into the 
treasury where, if possible, it may be of some use. 
The cause of education we believe comes second to 
none, except the cause of religion; and no other 
cause meets with so many difficulties in most parts of 
our own country, and many other countries. Even to 
the present moment of this age of improvement, a 
large majority of the citizens of our state and of other 
states seem insensible to the duty that rests upon 
them, in regard to this all important subject. The 
sombre cloud of ignorance and indifference appears 
to hang heavy upon them. 

It is a lamentable fact that very many of our citi- 
zens know so little about the manner in which our 
Common Schools should be conducted, that they 
cause a great part of the Teacher’s labors to be in a 
manner lost. It requires considerable effort on the part 
of the Instructor to overcome the tenacity with which 
they adhere to ancient tradition, which we believe 
to be far from being the best. Many parents send 
their children to school through the winter months 
and some through a portion of the summer; who, 
judging by their conduct, seem to care but little 
whether they learn or not, their attendance is so ir- 
regular, Many come about twodays in the week. 
The attendance of many of them does not average 





over this smal] portion of the time. Again, others 
send their children so poorly provided with books, 
that it is impossible for them to make that progress 
in learning that they might if they had the proper 
means; others judge the child’s advancement in edu- 
cation by the distance he has gone in his book, and 
not by what he knows or understands. That excel- 
lent motto, “ Not how much but how well,” seems to 
them as an idle tale. Thus the Teacher has much 
to overceme ; they think if the children are not pass- 
ing through the book with rapid studies they are not 
learning as they should. If the Teacher do not rush 
his scholars headlong through the book, he is charged 
with not doing his duty. 

Thus it is that parents do much, we think igno- 
rantly, that prevents their children from learning as 
they should, and also gives the teacher an additional 
amount of difficulties toencounter, perhaps many that 
he will be unable to surmount; yet, at the same time 
we believe that these parents are sincere in what 
they do. The true idea of education and the manner 
in which it is to be acquired, is so imperfectly under- 
stood by the mass of our citizens, Mat there is but 
little cause to wonder at them for acting as they do. 
Still the teacher has grounds to com:lain against 
those for whom he labors, because they will make no 
efforts to inform themselves in regard to this subject, 
whilst they have abundant meanstodo so, By visiting 
the schools they might obtain considerable informa- 
tion, yet their visits are like angel’s, “few and far 
between.” Again, they might gain this knowledge 
to a considerable extent, from the numerous educa- 
tional journals, which are printed in our country.— 
Among these we consider the Pennsylvania School 
Journal well adapted to rouse every parent toa sense 
of duty, who has the least spark of philanthropy in 
his breast. But how few are disposed to take it or 
some other journal of the kind! 

But whilst the cause of education has many trials 
and difficulties to overcome, yet we rejoice to know 
that it is making such rapid progress in its onward 
march. It is not a picture that has but one side, and 
that a dark one; it has two sides, of which the other 
is bright, and we are glad to see that while the dark 
side is waning fast. the bright is waxing brighter and 
brighter. The cloud of ignorance that has for so 
many ages wrapt our world in its sable gloom is be- 
ginning to disperse, and the streams of light and 
knowledge are shooting up over the horizon of the 
mental world. We see the light increasing, we 
know the day is nigh. We trust that ere long we 
shall enjoy the genial rays of that knowledge,which, 
in connection with God’s word and spirit, is to eu- 
lighten the dark portions of our world. 

R. H. Jacxson. 

Derry tp., Westmoreland co., Pa., Feb. 1853. 
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WHO SHOULD SELECT SCHOOL BOOKS! 

You may be surprised that the question should be 
asked. ‘The law makes it the duty of Directors, to 
“‘examine teachers and select school books.” The 
possibility of a school director not being a judge of 
the qualifications of a teacher, or of his not being ac- 
quainted with all the works on education that are, or 
may be published, never entered the minds of the 
framers of our common school law. No matter what 
the knowledge or experience of a teacher may be, he 
is not, by the law, allowed any voice in the selection 
of his text book. What would be the result in our 
colleges, medical schools, &c., if all their text books 
were to be selected by directors, chosen, like those 
for the common schools, from the ordinary walks of 
life, and in many cases totally unacquainted with the 
subjects of which the book treats ? 


What are the workings of the present system? An 
upright, worthy man is elected a director and pro- 
ceeds to discharge his duties. A teacher is elected. 
Next comes the selection of books: a Grammar is 
wanted; the one formerly used, is declared by all who 
attended school last winter, to have been dull, dry 
and uninteresting. A smooth tongued agent from 
some publishing house, soon waits on our director, 
(has found that he is influential,) seeks him in his 
house, just at the moment of his leaving for business. 
Now this Grammar, says the agent, is just the thing 
you want; in it, are no dry details, all is made easy 
and smooth to the learner, and at least one half the 
time spent on the old dry books is saved ; beside, this 
has the highest recommendations from lawyers, mem- 
bers of Congress, doctors, &c., all unanimously re- 
commending it. 

The director is impatient, nervously looks at his 
watch, the agent grows more eloquent. It is all in 
vain that the director declares that he hasnever look- 
ed into a Grammar since he left school, always hated 
the study. ‘ Do one thing, then,” says the agent, 
“ promise that you will not object to the book, if the 
other directors should be in favor of it.” Glad to es- 
cape on such easy terms, he readily agrees to this; 
comforting himself with the reflection that in his 
opinion after all, one Grammar is as good as anoth- 
er. After the most influential director is in favor 
of a book, it is well known how soon others agree 
to it. 

This is not fancy—much more might be said. But 
it will be asked, how can this be remedied? Can 
any better plan be adopted than that of referring it to 
a body of teachers? If years of labor in the school 
room, and days and nights carefully devoted to pro- 
ger text-books, do not fit a man to be a judge, what 
will? B. 

Philadelphia, April, 1853. 





CHARACTERISTICS of the TRUE TEACHER, 

There are few occupations in which so many de 
sirable traits of character are essential as in that of 
teaching. Energy, which time and circumstances 
cannot abate; self-control, presiding over every im. 
pulse and every passion; and patience, superior to 
all discouragements, constitute but a part of the re. 
quisites of the successful teacher. In addition to a 
cultivated mind and general intelligence, he mnst 
possess dignity of deportment, refined manners, pure 
morals, and a nature deeply imbued with the sympa. 
thetic and social, if he would discharge aright the 
important trust reposed inhim. We may well trem. 
ble at the responsibilities of an office for which such 
qualifications are requisite; and it cannot be justly 
inferred that a person who presumes to offer hints 
upon such a subject wishes to be considered a mode] 
of all he describes as desirable. The sense of want 
may stimulate desire, and quicken the descriptive 
powers in portraying the desirable object, with much 
more efficiency than the most assured consciousness 
of its possession. 


On one of these desirable qualifications we propose 
offering one or two thoughts. Untiring energy seems 
more essential to the teacher than to any other call- 
ing. Others may concentrate their energies and by 
mighty effort accomplish at once, the allotted task of 
days and even weeks to come, leaving time for re- 
pose and relaxation. Others may work only when 
the sun shines, when prosperous breezes swell their 
sails, when joyousness and vivacity within seek an 
outlet in action. But the teacher, even in dark days, 
against wind and tide, when the animal spirits flag 
and hope’s bright anticipations are clouded, enjoysno 
respite. His is a task which calls for constant and 
studious exertion. There is no such thing as accom- 
plishing by extra effort sufficient to allow of relaxa- 
tion ; and he is unworthy the name of teacher who 
sees, at any time, means within the compass of his 
ability, of benefitting his pupils, which he leaves un- 
employed. He may have an allotted task with re- 
gard to the number of hours he is to teach per day, or 
the time to be devoted to a particular class, but in 
regard to the amount of benefit he is to confer upon 
his pupils, he finds no attainable limit beyond which 
exertion ie unnecessary. The true teacher, like the 
Christian, forgetful of present attainments “ reaches 
forth to the things which are before,” ever striving 
after the beau ideal of perfection. 

But it is much easier to theorize on such a subject 
than toreduce theoretical views to practice. Itieno 
difficult matter, amid the interesting exercises and 
wholesome excitements of a Teachers’ Institute or 8 
County Association, to become very energetic, and 
feel ourselves resolved to re-enter the school-reom 
animated by a zeal which no circumstances can abate. 
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But it is a widely different thing actually to engage 
in the duties of teaching, and week after week, 
month after month, under all circumstances, continue 
to discharge them with alacrity, cheerfulness, and 
energy. There isa strong tendency to remissness, 
a gradual unconscious curtailment of effort,with which 
the teacher has to contend. The novelty of his sit- 
uation worn off, and an acquaintance, now formed, 
with those who at first were strangers, the causes 
which before impelled him to exertion, loose their 
power. Add to this the force of circumstances in 
themselves calculated to discourage, the indifference 
of parents, irregularity or perverseness of scholars, 
headache or indisposition of the teacher himself, and 
is it strange that sometimes the teacher, who has 
made high resolves and commenced well, is seen to 
loose his energy and lifelessly drone out the time for 
which he isemployed? But, fellow teachers, altho’ 
these circumstances may account for, can they possi- 
bly justify occasional or habitual remissness!? Ought 
we not to be actuated by a sense of duty, a fecling of 
responsibility to our employers, to the world, and to 
God, rather than depend on our own feelings, or some 
occasional impulse by which we may be moved !— 
Our very difficulties, instead of causing us to falter, 
should be the means of stimulating us to greater ex- 
ertion. 

He who would be a faithful and successful teacher 
must take frequent scrutinizing reviews of himself, 
his spirit and energy, his plans, and his success. If 
he discovers that he has been derelict in duty, or de- 
clining in energy, the discovery itself is an import- 
ant step toward reformation. Visiting schools, and 
reading such works as Page’s Theory and Practice 
of Teaching, and Mann's Lectures on Education, are 
excellent means of keeping the teacher actively alive 
toa sense of duty. In conclusion, let us labor with 
an energy proportioned to,the importance of the call- 
ing, remembering that we deal with immortal minds, 
our impress upon which may be as enduring as Eter- 
nity. J. M. M. 

Eldersridge, Indiana co. Pa. April, 1853. 





SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. Burrowes :—Feeling convinced that a la- 
mentable deficiency exists in the government of our 
common schools, as they are at present conducted, | 
shall offer a few remarks upon the subject. 

Almost universally the complaint is heard, of inef: 
ficient government—that the teachers are too lax in 
administering corporal punishment, especially to the 
larger scholars. 

Now, as the future welfare of the community at 
large depends in a measure upon the training which 
our children receive in theschool-room, the attention 
of those concerneé ought to be called to the subj-ct, 





and if the evil complained of exists, Jet it be cor- 
rected. 

That the schools generally are injured, to a great- 
er or less extent,by the pernicious example and prac- 
tices of the large boys who are still in attendance at 
our common schools, I think scarcely admits of a 
doubt; but I feel satisfied that in nine cases out of 
ten the teacher is not to blame. 


There are few teachers who have not energy 
enough to keep order in theirschools, and who do not 
exert their utmost endeavors for their prosperity and 
improvement. But when half a dozen nearly grown 
up boys lay their heads together to circumvent the 
teacher and “run him out,” (as they say,) he has a 
very poor chance of doing his duty as he should.— 
Things seldom continue, however, for any considera- 
ble length of time, in this way. The teacher general- 
ly bears with them a reasonable time,and finding his 
exhortations and admonitions entirely disregarded, he 
is compelled to suspend or expel the unruly scholars. 
He is now free from some of his difficulties; but the 
evil effect of their misconduct upon the rest of the 
scholars remains to be counteracted: and by the 
time he succeeds in getting things going ashe would 
wish, the time for which he was engaged, has ex- 
pired ; and he, feeling disgusted with the treatment 
he received,leaves the neighborhood, resolved that if, 
ever he attempts to ply his vocation again it will be 
somewhere else. 


Now, Mr. Editor, you may perhaps think the above 
is an overdrawn picture, but I have no hesitancy 
whatever in saying that it is true to the letter, and I 
feel confident that there are hundreds of the teachers 
of our common schools who will acknowledge its 
truth. 

I think that the parents are mostly toblame in this 
matter, as by their neglect to visit the schools, and 
give aid and comfort to (he teacher, they tacitly en- 
courage such a state of things as I have described. 
In my humble opinion a reform is loudly called for, 
-nd I have offered these few remarks by way of in- 
quiry as to the best method of improving our common 
schools in this respect. J. Benson Axers. 

Akersville, Fulton co., April, 1353. 


MODUS OPERANDI OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
NO. V. 


In the present age of improvement in the ert and 
mystery of teaching, and especially mathematical in- 
struction, an essay such as [ am about to inflicé, may 
not be so instructive as it would have been in the 
days of unexplanatory answer getting modes of teach- 
ing. But, Mr. Editor, if you think there are any of 
«the same sort left,” you may publish these remarks 
fur their benefit, And perhaps there may be, even 
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in my experience,something useful even to those much 
better than myself. 

First, let us glance at the old systein. The pupil 
is placed in the book. He begins with addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division, &c.—and having 
gone through these primary rules, without being able 
to apply any of them toa practical question, is put 


into the compound rules of addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication and division ;—next comes reduction, rule 
of three, and so on to the end of the book. To be 
able to work the questions according to rule, and ob- 
tain the answers without knowing what he is doing, 
or what he has obtained, further than that he has got 
the answer is all that is required. Having gone 
through the book, (the teacher solving the hard ques- 
tions,) he is ready to proceed to the other mathema- 
tical branches, which being finished in the same way 
he is——a mathematician. 

From the meetings of the Teachers’ Institute, in 
Lancaster, and comparing the different modes of my 
fellow teachers, I have learned that this method is 
nearly extinguished in our county : but to so great an 
extent did the book system once prevail that tex 
books were almost nuisances. 

Indeed, they are so, even now, as used by some 
teachers. Arithmetic, as well as other sciences, was 
once taught without the aid of text-books. When 
they were first used, they were used as assistants to 
the teacher. But having at length become principals 
and the teachers assistants to them, there seemed to 
exist a necessity for another change: which is now 
happily effected, in most schools. Leaving this sys- 
tem, as unworthy of further notice, let us discuss the 
different modes of teaching, by the new. I give the 
modus operandi of my own school, more in accord- 
ance with an invitation to do so, and to induce others 
to follow, than to make a show to my fellow teach- 
ers. 

My first exercise is mental arithmetic. Next is 
the black board, and slate exercise, without books, 
the questions being both written and oral. When 
the primary rules are well understood, I permit the 
pupils to use books. I then begin at addition, and 
teach the principles of that ruie by practical exam- 
ples in simple numbers, compound numbers, vulgar 
fractions, decimal fractions, &c. When this rule is 
sufficiently understood, I proceed in the same way 
with subtraction, multiplication and division. I use 
text-books as assistants, and assistants only; and 
permit their use only to fill up a vacuum, when the 
pupil would otherwise be idle. 

Having obtained a knowledge of the primary rules 
(not omitting notation and numeration) the pupil pro- 
ceeds with such other rules as the teacher thinks ne- 
cessary and useful. A thorough knowledge of the 

primary rules, however, precludes the necessity of 





learning many others. In fact, most of them are 
real hindrances. Those that I teach are taughtwith. 
out regard to the order of the book, but as the teach. 
er may think best. A teacher is (or ought to be) a 
better judge of the necessities of his own school than 
the author of a text-book. I use but few special 
rules: believing them to be mostly useless. What 
is tare and trett but subtraction? What is interest 
but multiplication and division? What are loss and 
gain, barter, fellowship, exchange, alligations, &c,, 
&c., but applications of the primary rules? True, 
these rules belong to the old books: But, Mr. Edi. 
tor, there are books used in our schools at this time, 
which contain not only these, but addition, subtrac. 
tion, multiplication, and division of simple numbers, 
of compound numbers, of Federal money, of vulgar 
fractions, of decimal fractions, &c. These are cut up 
into sub rules, as when the multiplier is less than 
twelve, when it exceeds twelve, when it is nota 
composite number, when it is greater than any num- 
ber in the multiplication table, &c., simple reduction, 
compound reduction, and a number of others “ too te- 
dious to mention.” 


But, let us cast our eyes over the pages of the mo- 
dern books. In Smith's Arithmetic we have the fol- 
lowing rules to reduce Federal money to obsolete 
currencies. Multiply by .4, by .3, by .375, by 4, 
by 2, &c., and asmany rules to change them again 
to Federal money, with examples under each rule. 
What teacher would permit his pupils to waste their 
precious time with such stuff? Instead of teaching 
that per cent. is per hundred, and teaching the pupil 
to apply the principle to practical questions, we find 
in the same book a rule for years, one for days, one 
for months, and one for weeks. One for six per cent, 
one for five, and another for seven per cent. One 
for a single year, one fora plurality of years, one 
when the per centage involves a fraction, one for 
commission, another for discount, one for loss per 
cent, another for gain per cent, a rule for finding the 
gain or loss per cent, when the buying and selling 
price is given, &c, 


True, I teach the general rule of interest asa help 
to the pupil; but not as it is cutup in our text-books. 
I also teach the Rule of Three, but do not permit it 
to be cut up into barter, discount, (or single position) 
fellowship, &c., which are but applications of the 
Rule of Three, and hindrances inal] cases. The pu- 
pil always learns more and faster without them. So 
with the other rules. So far as the rule is general, | 
teach it, but as it is special, it is worse than a waste 
of time. Special rules may be advantageous to mere 
practical men; but such rules do not make scholars. 

As to which rules are useless, and which are not,I 
have already given my views. Let every teacher 
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judge for himself. I will however, proceed with my 
description. 

Having taught the primary rules, as before stated, 
I select some rule, as Reduction, to teach their appli- 
cation. Next, I take the rule of three. Here the 
pupil can apply the principles of reduction. Interest, 
as before said, I teach by the general rule of per 
centage, although I think this rule might be safely 
omitted. Discount I discard as being only a modifi- 
cation of interest and the rule of three. It is not ne- 
cessary to say that loss and gain, barter, &c.,I whol- 
ly discard. When those taught are well understood, 
I proceed to the square and cube roots, When the 
pupil is able to obtain mentally the squares and 
square roots, the cubes and cube roots of the smaller 
numbers, and can demonstrate them by diagrams, I 
proceed to the rules. These (including double posi- 
tion. which I have not yet fully abandoned,) are my 
list. 

Many of the rules of algebra, mensuration, &c., 
are useless and worse than useless, to the student: 
many of these I do not use. With a knowledge of 
geometry and algebra, what need has the pupil of 
rules for mensuration? Let the pupil make his own 
rules, as in the following dialogue. 


“ How do you obtain the area of a parallelogram ?” 

“ Multiply the length by the breadth.” 

(Demonstration on the blackboard.) 

“ What part of a parallelogram is a triangle ?” 

“One half of a parallelogram of the same length 
and height.” 

The pupil then demonstrates it; and thus makes 
his own rule—better than any rule in the book. 

I would say a few words on the teaching of algeb-a, 
but they would extend this essay to a too great 
length. A brief explanation may be seen on page 88 
of the June number of the School Journal. 

Sometimes a pupil comes to me with “a sum” on 
his slate:—It brings the answer. I take the book, 
close it, and ask what the question is? He knows 
notking about it. I read it to him, and ask him how 
he did it? He don’t know. He has tried various 
modes until he has obtained the answer, or perhaps 
he has done it according to the book. 

“ Well, what have you?” 

“I’ve got the answer.” 

“ Well, what is the answer? Is it length, breadth 
or thickness? Is it area, or solidity ?” 

“Don’t know,” is the answer. 

As I stated in a furmer communication, he neither 
understands the rule nor the question; and conse- 
quently, he cannot explain it. He only knows he 
has done something which brings the answer : neith- 
er does he know when he has the answer without 
looking at the book. If his result agrees with the 
book, he thinks he is right, no matter by what pro- 





cess it has been obtained: and thinks it very strange 
that he should be expected to have an idea of his own. 
Sometimes a pupil will come up with a simple ques- 
tion in “Promiscuous Examples,” and seems very 
much astonished that he is expected to solve it on 
being told what rule it isdone by. What is your 
remedy, fellow teacher? Mine is, put him back 
again immediately. 

My whole argument consists of this: No matter 
what the text-book may be, the teacher who explains 
thoroughly, will make scholars of his pupils. 

Let a question never be considered finished until 
the pupil is convinced that his work is founded on 
correct principles, and until he understands it, or at 
least thinks that he is right, without depending on 
the answer or the teacher’s word. If the pupil per- 
forms an operation which he does not understand, 
further than that it is performed by a rule, or by the 
teacher’s direction, merely to bring a certain result 
which the book or the teacher says is right, he knows 


no more than when he began. E. Lamporn. 
West Lampeter, Lancaster co., April, 1853. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


[CIRCULAR. | 
E.persripce Acapemy, Feb. 16th, 1853. 


Dear Sir:—Though unacquainted, I take the lib- 
erty of addressing you on a subject of common inte-. 
rest, viz:—Common School Education. My object 
first is to obtain definite and reliable information 
ir regard to the condition of the schools of your 
county, the kind of teachers employed, and the de- 
gree of interest manifested by parents in the cause. 

I presume, that with you as elsewhere, schools are 
not what they should be, teachers as a class are but 
poorly qualified, and the people manifest but little 
interest in the education of their children. — If 
this be the case, what measures are you taking to 
remedy these evils! Among other agencies for the 
accomplishment of good which may have presented 
themselves to your mind, allow me to suggest Teach- 
ers’ Institutes. In the Pa. School Journal the object 
of an institute is defined ;—* All the teachers in the 
county who desire to become members, assemble at 
stated hours daily during its continuance, for mutual 
improvement. The most accomplished and experi- 
enced among their numbei are selected to explain by 
lectures and familiar illustrations, certain of the 
branches usually taught in schools, and the best mode 
of giving instruction in them, with the means of 
government and of treating the most usual cases of 
difficulty which meet every teacher in the discharge 
of the school room duties.” When the Institute is a 
new thing instructors are usually procured from 
abroad. The time of continuance is generally cne 
week. In the evening lectures on general educa- 
tion topics are delivered, designed for the benefit of 
the people as well as teachers, The Executive 
Committee of the State Teachers’ Association, or- 
ganized at Harrisburg in December, 1852, were in- 
structed to devise and carry into effect as far as pos- 
sible, measures for holding a Teachers’ Institute in 
every county in the Sate. The reasons urged were, 
that Institutes are the best available means for mu- 
tual improvement among teachers—for elevating the 
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teachers’ profession and the character of our common 
schools to what they should be—and for awakening a 
deep and abiding interest among the people in the 
great cause of education. Wherever institutes have 
been properly conducted, experience has proved 
these reasons to be sound. To give a single example 
—of an Institute recently held in Lancaster City— 
Mr. Burrowes says, “ Our teachers in large numbers 
have met, have looked each other in the face, have 
exchanged kindly greetings—have appeared before 
their fellow citizens on their own high professional 
platform—have found all good citizens not only wil- 
ling but anxious to concede to them their professional 
and social rank, and have gone home to the scenes 
of their heretofore solitary toils, with renewed hope 
and strengthened effort to succeed in their noble call- 
ing—all feeling that it was truly good to have been 
here. Of the instructions imparted it is unnecessary 
to speak at length. Their fruits will be their best 
praise.” 

I will only add one other consideration in their 
favor. It is universally admitted by those competent 
to form an intelligent opinion, that Pennsylvania 
should have schools for the special purpose of training 
her teachers professionally. The institute furnishes 
the surest means to secure their establishment. 


Have you such an Institute in your county? If 
not,will you be willing to work in the establishment 
of one? Other counties in other portions of the State 
are awakening up to their importance, and will you 
consent that Fayette shall remain behind? By en- 
listing the sympathies and securing the assistance of 
two or three energetic intelligent teachers, you can 
secure it, and you may give an impulse to education 
in your county, and elsewhere, which will be felt 
long after you have passed from the stage ot action, 
and for which many may rise up to call you blessed. 

I write to you believing that you are not one of 
the cla-s of teachers who are satisfied with present 
attainments, deserving only the name of school mas- 
ters working for pay, caring not for the moral and 
intellectual improvement of their pupils, but to that 
far different class who like the christian, “ forgetting 
the things that are behind, press forward toward the 
great end of perfection in their professional attain- 
ments.” 

If it should be necessary, the Executive commit- 
tee will furnish one or two instructors, provided you 
pledge the attendance of at least fifty teachers, 
and funds sufficient to pay the instructors free of ex- 
pense. 

Lastly, is the Penna. School Journal circulated in 
your county ? It isa most valuable educational paper, 
and should be read by every teacher, school officer, 
and friend of education. When it is generally read 
and its teachings put in practice, we may expect our 
common school system to rise “from the dust and put 
on her beautiful garments.” 

You will confer a favor by giving me, at as early 
a period as convenient, information on the topics 
contained in this letter, and whatever else you may 
think proper and useful—and also the names of a 
few energetic and efficient teachers in the county, 
with whom I may correspond to advantage. 

Make whatever use of this you may think will 
promote the interest of the great cause for which we 
are laboring. Yours truly, 

J. M. Barnett, 
Member Ex. Com., State T. Association. 


Educational Selections. 





POWER OF THE VOICE OVER CHILDREN. 
It is usual to attempt the management of children 
either by corporeal punishment, or by rewards ad. 
dressed to the senses, or by words alone. There ig 
one other means of government, the power and im. 
portance of which are seldom regarded. [I refer to 
the human voice. A blow may be infliced on a child, 
accompanied by words so uttered as to counteract 
entirely its intended effect; or the parent may use 
language in the correction of the child, not objection. 
able in itself, yet spoken in a tone which more than 
defeats its influence. Letany one endeavor to recall 
the image of a fond mother, long since at rest in 
heaven. Hersweet smile and ever clear countenance 
are brought vividly to recollection ; and_so also is 
her voice—and blessed is that parent who is endowed 
with a pleasing utterance. What is it which lulls 
the infant to repose? It is no array of mere words, 
There is no charm to the untaught one in letters, 
syllables, and sentences. It is the sound which 
strikes its little ear that soothes and composes it to 
sleep. A few notes, however unskillfully arranged, 
if uttered in a soft tone, are found to possess a magic 
influence. Think we that this influence is confined 
to the cradle? No, it is diffused over every age, and 
ceases not while the child remains under the parental 
roof. Is the boy growing rude in manner and bois- 
terous in speech? I know of no instrument so sure 
to control these tendencies as the gentle tones of a 
mother. She who speaks to her son harshly, does but 
give to his conduct the sanction of her own exam- 
ple. She pours oil on the already raging flame. 
In the pressure of duty, we are liable to utter our- 
selves hastily to our children. Perhaps a threat is 
expressed in a loud and irritating tone ; instead of 
allaying the passions of the child, it serves directly to 
inereasethem. Every fretful expression awakens in 
him the same spirit that produced it. Sodoes a pleas- 
ant voice call up agreeable feelings. Whatever dis 
position, therefore, we would encourage in a child, the 
same we should manifest in the tone in which we 
address him.—Church of England Magazine. 





ABSENTEEISM, TRUANCY AND LATENESS. 
Absentees are sent for regularly every day at half- 
past 12 o’ciock, except in those cases where we have 
ascertained that sickness exists. By sending at thecom- 
mencement of dinner recess, the studies of the class 
are nct much interfered with, and we thereby secure 
a faithful enquiry, better than by sending at the close 
of the day, when the message is often forgotten by 
the carrier. The messengers are always volunteers. 
Truancy is ascertained by sending for absentees. 
When once discovered, and co-operation on the part 
of the parent can be secured, the method adopted to 
prevent its recurrence has been to furnish the pupil 
with a small note-book, which each day is signed by 
the teacher, as an evidence of his attendance, and 
countersigned by the parent, to how that the same 
has been examined. This will only prove success 
ful, however, on the beginning of truancy ; when 
habit is seated, the case is well nigh hopeless. __ 
Lateness is inexcusable, except by written request 
from the parent. When it occurs twice in the same 
week, without a written excuse, the case is referre 
to the Principal for punishment.—Jos. McKeen, City 





Superintendent, New York. 
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RECITATIONS, 

An improvement in the manner of conducting re- 
citations is observable in several of the schools. Mon- 
osyllabic answers are no proofs to the teacher that his 
pupil comprehends the lesson under consideration.— 
[IJustrations in words, in diagrams, or in demonstra- 
tions where the subjec: is susceptible of it, are re- 
quired of the learner. The text-book, however good, 
isnot sounted sufficient to explain everything in a 
lesson so as to supercede the instructions of the ap- 
pointed teacher. There is evident in most of the 
schools a desire so to conduct the recitations as to 
elicit thought, and induce readiness of expression in 
answering interrogatories, even in cases where re- 
sults are reached by a process of reasoning. 


The hours spent in recitations are thus made the 
most profitable of any which the pupil enjoys. In the 
recitation, properly conducted, there is a regular in- 
terchange of knowledge between the learner and the 
teacher. It is not a constant lecture on the part of 
the teacher,.nor a constant repetition of the words of 
an authoron the part of the scholar. The child is 
not passive, but active in the reception of knowledge ; 
and having earned it by his own exertions, it is right- 
fully his, and he retains what he thus gains. The 
pouring in process is going into discredit. No child 
can learn a dozen subjects at the same time and learn 
them thoroughly, and there is no need, in public in- 
struction, that all the sciences and ologies should be 
put into successive recitations to give eclat to the 
character of the school. Ther are certain defini- 
tions, rules and formule belonging to every science 
which are, or ought to be committed to memory. The 
memory is a great faculty and it must be early stored 
and charged, in order to make it retentive and strong. 
Elementary principles and definitions are so learned 
that they can be repeated verbatim, but beyond this 
the great object of the recitation is to see that the pu- 
pils understand the principles taught, so as to be able 
to state them clearly, to tell what they have learned, 
and keep their teacher advised of their onward pro- 
gress. Teachers do not confine themselves to writ- 
ten or printed questions prepared by another, but 
draw out the minds of their pupils by questions of their 
own, consecutively put, adapted to the occasion.— 
There are many of our teachers who are fruitful in 
expedients to awaken curiosity, and this curiosity 
thus excited is not satisfied immediately by supera- 
bundant explanation, leaving no opportunity or mo- 
tive for the pupil to discipline or task his powers of 
investigation. It is enough for the time that the 
point under consideration be settled, and that there 
be one left open for the next recitation. It is adjudg- 
ed to be as much a fault to explicate a difficulty in a 
lesson too soon, or to attempt too much at one time 
with a class, as it is to teach or exact too little. It 
has been one of the prevalent mistakes of the age and 
country, fhat everything must be so simplified as to 
present no difficulties to the learner. A better judg- 
ment with regard to intellectual training is now gain- 
ing ground. Teachers often present difficulties on 

purpose to see the ardent scholar overcome them, al- 
ways coming to his relief, when after due effort he is 
likely not to succeed, always commending good en- 
deavors as well as overcoming perseverance. Thus, 
scholars in competition enjoy their mental gymnastics 
about as well as they do the sportive rivalries and 
games of the playgrounds, and the mind is as much 
invigorated by the one as the body is by the other.— 


pleasantry of manner in conversation adapted to the 
buoyant spirit of youth, very agreeable, and at the 


same time instructive in a highdegree. Whenare- 
citation is a dull repetition of lessons studied at home, 
heard without comment or illustration, it is of little 
use. We have not at the present day much of this 
kind of reciting, especially among the teachers who 
have been educated for their business in our schools. 
—Jos. McKeen, New York City Superintendent. 


Vutcar Worps.—There is as much connection 
between the words and the thoughts as there is be- 
tween the thoughts and the words; the latter are not 
only the expression of the former, but they have the 
power to re-act upon the soul and leave the stain of 
corruption there. A young man who allows himself 
to use one profane or vulgar word, has not only 
shown that there is a foul spot on his mind, but by 
the utterance of that word he extends that spot and 
inflames it, till by indulgence it will soon pollute and 
ruin the whole soul. Be careful of your words, as 
well as your thoughts. If you can control the tongue 
so that no improper words are pronounced by it, you 
will soon be able to control the mind and save it. 





Dr. Jonnson on L1ars.—Eyen the robber and cut- 
throat have their followers, who admire their address 
and intrepidity, their stratagem of rapine, and their 
fidelity to the gang. ‘The liar, and only the liar, is 
invariably despised, abandoned and disowned ; he has 
no domestic consolations, which he can oppose to the 
censures of mankind ; he can retire to no fraternity 
where his crimes may stand in place of virtues, but 
is given up to the hisses of the multitude, without a 
friend, and without an apologist. 














Addresses, Reports, Sc. 


PART OF AN ADDRESS, 

Delivered by T. H. Burrowes at the organization 
of the Lancaster Co, Educational Association in 
October 1851, ( published by request.) 
Education, in its most extended sense, is the due 

preparation of human beings for the proper fulfil- 

ment of the whole object of their existence. But this 
vast cope of preparation—embracing, as it does, func- 
tions physical, intellectual and professional, duties 
moral, social and religious; in a word, all the rela- 
tions both of Time and Eternity,—cannot be bestowed 
by the common, nor indeed by any other single 
school. Hence must we seek some other definition, 
which, while it embraces the same indispensable, 
because true, idea, shal] also present an orderly view 
of the different parts of the subject. This is neces- 
sary, inasmuch as the present purpose is to assign to 
each part its proper source of instruction. In this 
view it may therefore be said, that : Education is that 
training which prepares human beings, so to per- 
form their physical, intellectual and professional 

‘functions, and discharge their moral, social and 

religious duties, as to promote their happiness in 

this life, and to secure tt in that tocome, = 

This, though different in phrase, is identical in 

meaning, with the shorter definition first given. We 

know that we exist. We feel that our being hasan 
object. We believe that the pursuit of that object is 
intended to promote, and its attainment to secure, our 
happiness. Hence, whether we say, “ Education is 








The recitation is made by teachers who have a ready 





preparation to fulfil the object of existence ;” or, “ it 
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is such training as enables us to promote and secure 
our own true happiness,” the idea and the result are 
the same. Again, Hearn is promoted by the proper 
training, exercise and control of the physical 
powers ; the purest Pieasure is the fruit of intellec- 
tual culture; Comperencs is bestowed by professional 
skill; a quier Conscience is the offspring of mora] 
conduct; Love and Cuariry, Respect and Peace 
follow the exercise of the social virtues; and Errr- 
NAL Fexeciry can only be secured by obedience to 
the Divine Will—which is Religion. But these are 
all the true objects of existence, as well as the ele- 
ments of happiness; and therefore, when it is said 
that any one duly fulfils the whole object of his being, 
the idea, that by the proper performance of all his 
duties, he has secured the elements of happiness just 
enumerated, is only expressed in briefer terms. For 
the purposes of the present inquiry, therefore, this 
more extended definition will be adopted. 

Of this preparation for happiness, what portions 
may be conferred or commenced in the Common 
Schools? and what may not? 

The Physical and Intellectual, the Moral and 
Social, may— The Professional and the Religious, 
may not. 

For these assertions the reasons are now to be 
given. 

With regard to the first class, little difference of 
opinion existing, little need be said; though it is 
feared that in most Schools, so much attention is 
paid to the cultivation of mind, as to leave small 
space for the care of the body, or the proper training 
of the pupil! as a moral agent ora social being. This 
is all wrong, and so far destructive of his chance for 
happiness. 

“A sound body” being necessary “to a sound 
mind,” and the perfection of physical development 
being largely promotive of health, comfort and suc- 
cess in life, and chiefly attainable during youth, it is 
as much the duty of the teacher to attend, so far as 
his opportunities and authority warrant, to the care 
of*the person as of the intellect. Hence personal 
cleanliness, neatness of dress, no matter what the 
material, a proper posture of the figure whether in 
sitting, standing, or walking, sufficient exercise and 
an easy deportment, should be insisted on and made 
a regular branch of the pupil’s education. 

Intellectual training, being the prominent purpose 
of their establishment, is in no danger of being 
neglected in our schools, however much the proper 
means of effecting it may be overlooked. It will not 
here be further dwelled on, as a full discussion of the 
subject would occupy more time than can now be 
afforded, and would more profitably come from one 
possessing greater experience. 


The moral character of the adult generally depends 
on the principles and habits acquired in youth; and, 
though parental precept and religious instruction, are 
the great influences to be relied on for its proper 
formation, yet school room co-operation is only 
second to these in efficacy, and should never be 
withheld. 


The great foundation principle of al! sound morality 
is TRUTH. Truth in werd is Veracity. Truth in 
deed is Honesty. Truth in work or study is Industry. 
Truth in promise is Punctuality and Fidelity.— 
Truth in appetite is Sobriety, Chastity and Modera- 
tron. In a word, Trurn is the essence of God him- 
self, and its constant practice in all things must, ne- 
cessarily, purify and elevate. 





Let the systematic inculcation and practice of 
truth, then, form the basis of all moral instruction jn 
the schools. When this is laid, all the other virtues 
will erect themselves upon it with little difficulty, 
Without it to sustain them, it is vain to expect their 
presence. 


It has been decided that “ Christianity is the law 
of the land in Pennsylvania.” This does not mean 
that the Christian religion is established by law 
among us; but, that the great moral principles of 
Christianity are the foundation of our laws. Of this 
there can be no doubt. All our laws, rules of 
construction, social relations, and individual rights 
and duties are based upon, them. The precepts of 
the Decalogue, even to the extent of punishing 
profanity and blasphemy, are enforced ; the Christian 
Sabbath is observed; poligamy is prohibited; that 
God-like and distinctive command of Christianity, 
“Judge not that ye be not judged,” has spread its 
divine liberty over our whole system of government, 
and assures to every one perfect liberty of conscience. 
“He that asks equity must do equity” is but the 
chancellor’s mode of saying, “ Do unto others as you 
would they should do unto you;” and, omitting a 
thousand other instances of like kind, in which 
Christian morality has become law, the very volume 
containing this divine code, is the one upon which 
we appeal to the Deity to witness our truth, when 
we testify in a Court of Justice. 


Such being the case, that volume, as the best 
moral] instructor ever given to man, should always 
be present in our schools. It should always, how- 
ever, be used without note or comment, or sec- 
tarian remark, or selection of particular passages.— 
If there be any pupils whose parents object to its 
use by them, they ought not to be compelled. Bat, 
so long as the great mass of the people draw all their 
rules of moral action from it, and build the frame of 
their Jaws and their government upon it, it isa 
bounden duty of the public to cause its precepts to be 
made known; and it is a right of our youth, who 
are so soon to take an active part in the affairs of 
life under the obligation of its precepts, to imbibe 
them at the fountain head. 


There is another strong reason for the use of the 
scriptures in the schools. Those of the old Testament 
contain the only true account we possess, of the 
creation of the world, and of the history of the human 
family till the flood, and for many centuries afterwards. 
This account, so strongly substantiated by the 
sciences of Astronomy and Geology when fairly 
applied, and this history, the latter part of which has 
been recently so wonderfully corroborated by the dis- 
coveries of Champollion, in the reading of Egyptian 
hyerogliphics, and by Layard’s excavations in 
long-buried Nineveh—that indubitable Bible witness 
—should not be withheld from our youth, as a classic 
of beautiful style and undoubted authority, even 
if its accompanying moral precepts might safely be 
dispensed with. 


No better opportunity between the cradle and the 
grave presents itself for the cultivation of the soctal 
feelings and the practice of the social virtues, than 
that of a well ordered and wisely governed school- 
room, in which all classes, ages and sexes meet and 
associate together. It is a complete miniature of 
general society, with the additional advantage. of 
being under the unceasing oversight of a prudent 
head, whose power and impartiality to advise, decide, 
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rebuke or praise, as each occasion may require, is 
constantly present, and acquiesced in by all. The 
boy or girl, thus thoroughly imbued with right feelings 
and principles of action, while pupil, school-fellow 
or pleymate, will naturally and inevitably grow up 
into a kind and courteous companion—a duty-loving 
and law-abiding citizen. 

There can be no doubt of the propriety as well as 
necessity of inculcating principles, and impressing 
habits in youth, calculated to produce this result. It 
is the more necessary, in our country, to attend to 
this department of education early in life, inasmuch 
as our whole frame of society—the very existence of 
our government and preservation of our liberties— 
depends upon our voluntary and habitual obedience 
to law, and respect for each other’s rights. We 
possess no imperious government backed by an 
immense standing army, to enforce submission to a 
distasteful statute, or to protect any class who may 
become obnoxious to the majority. The only force 
which we rely on for the administration of Justice, 
is that of a few police officers, often selected to the 
station because of their want of strength for bodily 
labor. The only Agis over the rights of minority 
is the sacred Supremacy of the Law. The youth of 
the State should, therefore, be constantly and 
sedulously impressed with the principle,that obedience 
to Law, whether acceptable to the individual or not, 
is the first and chief duty of the American citizen ; 
and that if ever the exercise of private opposition 
become general, there is an end to Republican 
Government—the perfection of civil Liberty. 


[t would seem, then, that the duty is plain, of 
cultivating the physical powers, the moral sentiments 
and the social feelings, in connection with the mental 
faculties. In fact, the only doubt is, whether, in our 
schools, the mind does not receive an undue proportion 
of attention, to the injury of the body, the moral 
character, and the social relations. 

It is now repeated, that Professional training and 
Religious Instruction are not to be imparted in 
Common Schools. 


With regard to the first, there can be no difference 
of opinion. All. seem to have a claim upon that 
public, to which all are responsible for the due 
performance of their social duties, for such degree 
of knowledge as will fit each individual for the 
proper discharge of these duties. And, the corres- 
ponding interest of society in disseminating this 
degree of learning, is as direct and as strong as the 
claim. But, when the more advanced point is reached 
of selecting and preparing for the exercise of the 
calling by which a livelihood is to be gained, this 
relation ceases, and the individual or his parent is 
free to choose for himself, and bound to accomplish 
his own designs, by his own means, ‘and in his own 
manner. The only approach that ean be made, by 
the public towards aiding him in his plans, consists 
in this, that his studies in the public school, after he 
shal have acquired the rudimental branches, 
may have such a direction given to them, “as 
shall promote the acquirement of the professional 
knowledge he has in view. But even in this 
case, no such deparwre from the general course 
of studies in a school should ever be sanctioned, to 


the neglect of those fundamental branches of know- 
ledge, which are indispensable to the safe and re- 
spectable performance of those ordinary, public and 
social duties, which every citizen may be called on 
to discharge. 





As to Religious Instruction in the Common 
Schools, though there may be greater difference of 
opinion than in the case of professional study, there 
would seem, upon close and candid examination, to 
be equal reason for its entire exclusion. 


All the advocates for its inclusion seem to admit 
that, what they call “sectarian religion” ought to 
be utterly avoided; meaning thereby the different 
creeds and views of the various denominations of 
Christians, But, at the same time, they assert the 
possibility and claim the right of laying in the minds 
of the youth of the State, a general foundation of 
those broad principles of Christianity, as a religion 
in which all agree—which they contend may be 
done, without introducing sectarianism. Now, with- 
out dwelling on the insuperable difficulty that no 
two Teachers would probably agree in the selection 
of these principles, and that the power to choose 
would be in itself sectarianism, the position is a mere 
begging of the question, if it do not amount to the 
giving up of the whole ground ; for, it must be al- 
ways borne in mind, that our State Constitution has 
laid down a short but expresssive state creed, to be 
held by all persons whom it is necessary, for public 
purposes, to place under the sanction of religious ob- 
ligation. No person is permitted to hold office who 
does not “acknowledge the being of a God anda 
future state of rewards and punishments ;” and the 
same test is applied to witnesses in a Court of Justice. 


Now this religion—for it is to all intents and pur- 
poses a religion, if there be soundnesg in the defi- 
nition of the term as given by Dr. Johnson and other 
Lexicographers, (viz: Reticion: virtue, as found- 
ed upon a reverence of God, and expectation of 
future rewards and punishments)—must be pro- 
fessed by every one who comes in contact with the 
state, under circumstances rendering necessary an 
appeal to his conscience. With respect to this creed 
all who profess its simple and plain articles stand on 
an aqual footing in regard to the state ; and, if they 
differ in the further details of their religious views, 
they then become sectarians with regard to each 
other. In this point of view, collective Christianity, 
Judaism, Mormonism, Mahometanism, and all the 
vast variety of religions which divide the human 
family, are equal to each other in the eyes of our 
constitution, inasmuch as they all profess the whole 
of this creed ; but beyond this, their respective pecu- 
liar tenets are sectarian with regard to each other, 
and as such, none has any superior claim over the 
rest in the administration of any of the powers of the 
state. To remove all doubt on this head, the consti- 
tution further declares, that “all men havea natural 
and indefeasible right to worship almighty God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own consciences; no 
man can, of right, be compelled to attend, erect, or 
support any place of worship, or to maintain any 
ministry against his consent ; no human authority can, 
in any case whatever, control or interfere with the 
rights of conscience ; and no preference shall ever be 
given, by law, to any religious establishments or 
modes of worship,” 


Christianity itself thus becomes one of the sects 
professing the simple and compendious creed, the be- 
lief in which our. public policy requires, when it ap- 
peals to conscience. And, therefore, any instruction 
in the principles or details of the Christian Religion, 
as such, by public authority in the public Schools, 
would be as great a violation of the rights of other 
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sects of this state religion, as instruction in any of 
the peculiar tenets of any particular sect of Chris- 
pe would be of the rights of all the other Christian 
sects. 

This is the Constitution and Law on the subject ; 
and neither can be explained away nor evaded. 

It only remains to ascertain whether this state of 
things is right. 

It is fearlessly asserted to be— 

Right, in point of public policy ; 

Right, in respect of private conscience ; 

Right, in view of all the necessities of the case ; 

And emphatically right and just towards Christi- 
anity. 

The great boundary principle of our government 
is, that no powers shall be possessed or exercised by 
it, except such as are plainly and essentially requi- 
site to the proper performance of its granted functions. 
Theory asserts, and experience among us has abun- 
dantly established, that the regulation of the religious 
affairs of the community, is neither necessary to the 
due administration of the Government, nor promotive 
of the peace and happiness of the governed. It is, 
therefore, right in point of public policy, were there 
any doubt as to the absence of the power, that the 
formation or control of the religious opinions of the 
community, should not be assigned, in any degree 
whatever, to the public schools, which are a part of 
the government. 

“ The rights of conscience” are not only jealously 
guarded by our constitution, as has just been shown, 
but so just amd beneficial has this protection been 
found in operation, that the Legislature and the 
Courts—always regarding these as persona] and pri- 
vate rights—have gone to the extent of securing to 
the parent the entire control of the religious educa- 
tion of his children till capable of judging for them- 
selves. Nay, after the death of the parent, the courts 
are, by act of Assembly, enjoined to prefer “ persons 
of the same religious persuasion as the parent,” in 
the selectioz. of Guardians. If the Courts will not 
permit the control of the living parent over the faith 
of the child to be interfered with by ministers of 
other denominations, and the Legislature even ex- 
tend that control after his death, how can it be even 
plausibly asserted that it is right for that branch of 
our Government, called the common school system, 
to assume the power? It is an infraction of the 
rights of conscience to attempt it; and so long as 
we shall believe that every human being must answer 
hereafter for his own faith and his own acts, and that 
no human authority whatever can then intervene be- 
tween him and the consequence of his belief and his 
deeds, so long must we assert and maintain the un- 
controled, absolute private rights of conscience ; and 
especially must we guard them from being made 
public property in the public schools, during the im- 
pressible years of childhood. 

Nor is there any necessity in the circumstances of 
the common school pupil, requiring from the system 
this kind of instruction. It is, indeed, here, not only 
admitted, but asserted, that due religious training is 
even more indispensable for every youth, than physi- 
cal or intellectual culture, in the same degree as the 
soul is of greater moment and value than the body; 
and also that the best use of a good education is that 
of enabling its possessor to form just views and act 
rightly, with reference to the future state. Still this 
does not affect the question of the necessity of such 
training in the public schools. 


It must be borne in mind that every common school ig 
necessarily a day school; and that, save the few hours 
during which he is in the school room, the whole re. 
mainder of the pupil’s time is spent in the company 
and under the eye, or at least within the direct con. 
trol, of the parent. Now, as the selection and forma. 
tion of the child’s religious creed is the right of the 
parent; and as the child, while in the public school 
is not withdrawn from his control long enough to in. 
terrupt the exercise of this right, either by the parent 
or spiritual instructor of his family, it is difficult to 
realize the existence of any necessity for the public 
school’s interference in the matter at all. 

Every morning and evening, Saturday afternoon, 
and the whole of the Sabbath, are left for this kind 
of instruction. Church and Sunday school doors stand 
open to afford it. Ministers of the gospel and Sunday 
School Teachers are waiting, all over the land, to 
impart it. Why then neglect these better opportu. 
nities,and distract the energies of the Common School 
system, with a subject of discord and difficulty, to 
which it is not qualified to do fuil justice, even if it 
were proper for its action ? 

In the case of Boarding Schools and Colleges, the 
circumstances and the necessities being different, the 
practice ought to vary accordingly. No youth what- 
ever, should be permitted to grow up without care- 
ful religious instruction ; and therefore, as the student 
of a college or the inmate of a Boarding School is 
wholly withdrawn from the personal instruction of 
the parent, that of his Professors and Teachers must 
necessarily take its place. No violation of the rights 
of conscience here occur; because the selection-of 
the college or the school is the act of the parent; and 
he either took its religious character into considera- 
tion before making choice ; or, if subsequently dissat- 
isfied in this respect, has it always in his power to 
effect a change. 


Sv, in the case of the private or congregational 
day-school, in which religious instruction is a regu- 
lar part of the exercises, The sectarian description 
of the school is known to the parent before he sends; 
and he has no just cause of complaint, if it be differ- 
ent from that which he himself approves. 

But, finally, this exclusion is emphatically just and 
right in ravor of Christianity itself. 


If, as nearly all believe, the Christian faith is the 
only one, of purely Divine origin and appointment, 
in existence, all we need ask for it is a fair open 
field for its discussion and spread, without having its 
course impeded by governmental interference: in 
favor of other creeds, or its own energies crippled by 
governmental aid. Human “truth is mighty and 
must prevail.” Divine truth is mightier, and needs 
not the aid of human enactments or governmental 
propagandaism. 

These two propositions are believed to be deduc- 
tions from history, and to be irrefutable : 

Christianity is the great civilizer and liberator of 
man ; and 

In exact proportion as it is left unfettered by 
governmental interference, is Christianity success- 
ful in performing its divine mission of civilization 
and liberation. 


The Christianity here meant,is not a mere code of 
cold morality, or an abstract system of philosophy ; 
but a living religious faith, convincing the reason, 
warming the heart, converting the soul, and infla- 








encing the whole life and conduct. 
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The careful student of history learns that before 
the advent to earth of this reforming system, the 
general progress of the nations was one of continual 
degradation, from a state of comparative liberty and 
happiness and independence, to one of despotism, 
luxury and subjugation ; and that though the so called 
arts and sciences flourished, yet they only prevailed 
as ministers to pomp and indulgence, and, finally 
themselves tended to the overthrow of liberty and 
national independence. This is the history of Egypt, 
Assyria and Persia; Greece, Macedon and Rome.— 
This is also, to a great extent, the story of God’s own 
chosen people; who, in proportion, as they violated 
his commands, were left to depart from the high state 
of civil liberty which his divinely instituted govern- 
ment conferred; and, under their own rebelliously 
chosen task-masters, were made to suffer oppression 
and captivity, conquest and dispersion. 

How different the history of man from the coming 
of the Liberator! This great event found the nations 
in darkness, wickedness and chains. It did not, in- 
deed, at once, miraculously transform, liberate and 
elevate them; for God has, ever since that era, 
wrought by means intelligible to our reason. But it 
exhibited to the earth the light of its great principles, 
and wherever they were received, the slow and gra- 
dual, but sure consequence has been improvement in 
the arts of peace and increase of freedom, in propor- 
tion as they have been permitted to operate: so that, 
whereas, before, the “ earth was sitting in darkness” 
and the tendency of everything was downward ; since, 
it has been upward and onward, towards light, hap- 
piness and liberty. 

How any impartial person can without conviction 
behold this story written upon every page of history, 
in favor of Christianity asa Divine agent, and against 
Heathen Philosophy, as a mere human invention with 
its bitter fruits continually present, is one of those pro- 
blems ia man’s nature, hard to be understood. Were 
there no other argument in favor of the divine origin 
of Christianity than this—to say nothing of the fact 
that it was the religion of our fathers, and as such, is 
entitled to our respectful consideration—this alone 
should at Jeast cause us to examine its claims in a 
spirit of candor and with an openness to conviction. 

But, in the second place, Christianity has not eve- 
rywhere produced the same fruits. The reason will 
be perceived, if history be studied a little more 
closely. 


Till the early part of the fourth century of its own 
era, this divine mission to the nations, was entrusted 
to its own energies, and to the Jabors of its persecuted 
but truth-inspired ministers; and was slowly but cer- 
tainly effecting its object. Then Constantine seized 
upon its growing influence, and made it into a state 
machine; and, from that event, it seems, for centu- 
ries, to have comparatively lost its elevating energies. 
Still, under all the disadvantages of state trappings, 
and the inventions and cumbrous ornaments of human 
pride, it continued, wherever sincerly received, to 
sooth, to sustain and to purify. But not till a much 
later period, did the difference in its effects, in dif- 
ferent places and under different circumstances, be- 
come so palpable, as to be decissive against govern- 
mental connexion. Let modern history be candidly 
searched, not with reference to the comparative or- 
thodoxy of the creeds of the various sects of Chris- 
tians, but solely with respect to the effect of an alli- 
ance or the absence of it, between Church and State; 
and the result must be the admission, that, in propor- 





tion as this alliance has been more or less intimate, 
just in the same proportion has been the progress of 
civilization and the growth of liberty. From ourown 
bright and free land, the descent may be graduated, 
with almost mathematical precision, down to Russian 
Darkness and Despotism. 

With history thus open to us—with heaven-born 
truth staring us in the face—dare we profane the 
cause of Christianity with governmental aid! Dare 
we take the first step, in retrograde of that progress, 
which has been so slowly and so laboriously effected, 
through long centuries of persecution, and supersti- 
tion and blood? 





TEACHERS’ SCHOOLS. 


lf the mind be permitted to contemplate the wants 
of our population, their manifested adherence to the 
present system, and the capacity of indefinite expan- 
sion which it possesses, its inevitable destiny, or 
rather that of the State by its means, will appear in 
true and bright colors. 

The question which has been settled by the adop- 
tion of the Common School System, does not merely 
declare that the people of Pennsylvania will have 
reading, writing and arithmetic taught at the cheap- 
est possible rate, to all, in half a dozen comfortable 
school houses, in each township. This, to be sure, 
is determined and is of itself a great deal. But 
greater and better things have been willed by the 
same vote. In the deep and broad foundation of the 
PRIMARY COMMON SCHOOLS, are also found the bases of 
the more elevated SECONDARY SCHOOL, the PRACTICAL 
INSTITUTE for the teacher and man of business, the 
acapeEmy for the classical] student, the cotLecE for 
his instruction in the higher branches of science and 
literature, and the towering university from which 
the richest stores of professional learning will be dis- 
seminated. 

This fabric is not the vision of a dream, nor is it 
an attempt to give shape and direction to that which 
is yet undetermined and shapeless. It is sober de- 
duction from the nature of things around us; and, if 
it have new parts they are only such as are required 
to give strength and symmetry to others already in 
existence. 

The want of competent teachers of primary schools, 
which is now felt in every district, and which must 
increase as the system rises and spreads in usefulness, 
will of itself build up Teachers’ Institutes. The ne- 
cessities of the youth who pass through Secondary 
Schools and are anxious to complete a sound ordinary 
business Education, will create practical Colleges. 
These will however, be the same institutions, for the 
simple reason that both classes who enter them will 
approach from the same point, viz: The Secondary 
district School, and will be in pursuit of the same 
kind of knowledge, with the single difference that 
the latter class will seek it for their own use exclu- 
sively, and the former for that of others. He who 
undertakes to impart the rudiments of education to 
the youth intended for the ordinary and practical 
business of life, should himself be possessed of al] the 
details of that education. On the other hand, he who 
has completed such an education should in a great 
measure be fit to teach it ;—so that the same institu- 
tion which completes the particular kind of education, 
will be most proper to prepare the teacher whose task 
is to commence it. 

In creating these Practica, Instrrures which 
are the only novel, as they will be the most impor- 
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tant part of our educational fabric, we are fortunately 
clear of embarrassment from old arrangements and 
prejudices. They can therefore be formed with per- 
fect adaptation to their purpose,after obtaining all the 
light of experience in similar undertakings. 

They should be the head of the school system proper, 
and though they will become the main avenue to 
academical] and collegiate instruction,yet they should 
with the PRIMARY and SECONDARY SCHOOLS, comprise 
a course perfect in itself, and be qualified to send 
forth both the common school Teacher and the prac- 
tical man of business. 

These institutions should be free of cost to the stu- 
dent, but open to the meritorious alone. If the Pri- 
mary School be free to all, and the Secondary to 
those who pass with credit through the Primary, and 
the Practical Institute to the most deserving of the 
Secondary scholars of each district, their stimulating 
effects on the system and upon the whole mass of in- 
tellect of the Commonwealth, will be most salutary. 
Talent and genius will be called into life and useful- 
ness from the remotest depths, and society will be 
what it should be: A body of orderly, moral and 
well instructed beings,with the most worthy in front. 


Four of these Institutes would accommodate the 
State for the present. They should be equally dis- 
tributed over the Commonwealth, and established at 
such points as to afford easy access,cheap living, and 
pure air. Six Professors in each would be sufficient 
to instruct all that will for some years attend them, 
Hundreds of thousandswill pass through the Primary 
Schools annually, but death, want of a desire for 
farther learning, or the necessity of early labor for 
bread, will reduce them to tens of thousands before 
they reach the Secondary school room. And com- 
paratively few, will, for a long time, be the remnant 
who shall attend the Institute. 

What should be the organization, course of study 
and mjnute details of the Practical Institute? The 
Superintendent will not attempt to answer this 
question, because he is neither capable of doing it 
fully, nor is it necessary that it should be done now. 
Time must be taken for the task by whomsoever may 
be designated to peform it. Information must be 
sought, the experience of other countries be collected, 
and the utmost care taken that no radical error shall 
enter into the plan. 

It isnot now proposed that complete institutions,such 
as those attempted to be described, shall forthwith be 
established. They, should they be established, are 
intended to raise up and educate, in all the branches 
ofa finished English education, a body of teachers 
from and for the primary and secondary schools.— 
This will require years. But the wants of the system 
will not bear the delay of years. They must be sup- 
plied now. 

The present proposition,then, is immediately to es- 
tablish two seminaries, exclusively for improving 
the present generation of teachers, which shall by 
degrees rise and widen into practical institutes, such 
as have been described, after this temporary purpose 
shall have been accomplished. 

The mode of instruction should be by lectures, with 
subsequent examinations; recitations in classes; 
model schools, &c. Each professor should deliver at 
least one lecture to the whole number of students 
every week, and meet a class for recitation twice 
each day. 

The sciences taughtmight be Grammar,Geo, ’ 
History, Mathematics, Chemistry and Weteier 





Natural History and Botany, Moral Philosophy, with 
the Evidences of Christianity, &c. It is not meant 
that these branches or any other that might be added, 
should be taught in the ordinary manner, as to mere 
learners for their own benefit, but that instruction in 
them should be coupled with directions for the best 
manner of imparting them to others. For instance, 
the best text books should be pointed out—the kind 
and manner of obtaining the necessary apparatus and 
performing the simpler experiments, explained, &c, 

Thus the most important branch would, as it 
should, be the art of instruction. Knowledge in 
other sciences, should only be imparted as incidental 
and secondary. This could be accomplished by forming 
the scholar-teachers themselves into model schools, 
and while adding to their store of general knowledge, 
enabling them also to impart it with full benefit and 
effect to others. In this way the correct principles 
of the classification of pupils—the modes of stimu- 
lating industry and rewarding merit—the best kind 
of school books—the use of the black-board, and 
other school-room aids could be made known ; and in 
six or even three months a teacher of limited qual- 
ifications, but possessing ordinary intelligence, might 
be improved into a highly useful instructor. 

The expense to the teacher would be very trifling. 
On the supposition that he could only spare three 
months from his school in each year, the cost of that 
time need not exceed thirty dollars, viz: twelve 
weeks board at two dollars per week, and six dollars 
for travelling expenses. Two such courses would 
add so much to his usefulness, that the Districts gen- 
erally would soon find their advantage in aiding their 
teachers to attend the Institute. 

Each Institute could easily afford instruction to one 
thousand persons in the course of the year ; aad would 
in this way soon improve the whole body of teachers 
in the State. 

To teachers attending a certain time, passing an 
examination, and sustaining a good moral character 
while at the Institute, a diploma should be given, 
with a certificate of the exact grade of professional 
qualifications possessed. These would secure em- 
ployment to their possessors, and prevent the necessity 
of an examination by Directors, very much to their 
relief and the benefit of the system. The hope of ob- 
taining such a passport to confidence and employment, 
would undoubtedly form a strong inducement to en- 
ter the Institution. 

The undersigned is firm in the belief that this cheap 
and practicable mode, will, if adopted, revolutionize 
the whole business of teaching in two years; and that 
in five years, the full Practica] Institutes having then 
grown up, the name of “School Teacher” will be 
among the most honorable in the land. When that 
is effected the spirit of learning will spread over the 
whole State, and the perfection of the system be 
svon accomplished. 


Five practical Institutes would be capable of afford- 


ing instruction to 2,500 students at one time. Of 


these, the one half (1,250) would usually complete 
their course each year. If even one fourth of these 
annual graduates should devote themselves to the 
business of instruction, such a regular and continued 
accession to the body of teachers would form an 
abundant supply. The rest might apply themselves 
to other pursuits, and enrich the community with 
their knowledge in every branch of business.—From 
the 4th annual report of the Superintendent of Com. 
Schools of Pa, Feb, 17, 1838. 
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AN ADDRESS ON THE MISSION OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOLAR. 
Delivered before the Juniata Academy at Shirleys- 
burg, on Wednesday, Feb. 23, 1853, 
BY T. P. CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


My young friends of the “ Shirleysburg Collegiate 
Academy,” & “ Zetamathean Literary Society :” 
Upon an occasion so interesting as this, it is no 

affectation in me to say that it affords me sincere 
pleasure to meet with you, to address to you a few 
words on the objects of your enterprise and pursuits 
—to congratulate you on the interest you manifest 
jn a cause so intimately connected with the public 
good, and with which, indeed, your own usefulness, 
happiness, and destinies are so inseparably inter- 
woven. You are now at a most interesting period 
of life—and, to yourselves and others, engaged ina 
most interesting vocation. You are now laying the 
foundation upon which, afterwards, you are to rear 
the superstructure; and as you would that the fa- 
bric so to be bnilt, should exhibit its proportions, in 
utility, beauty and grace, so should you be careful 
that the base itself is solid, substantial and true— 
an abiding substratum of elementary truths. 

The great importance of a solid education—a tho- 
rough education of the mind in elementary truths 
—my young friends, commends itself to us with a 
force that no arguments of mine could strengthen or 
illustrate. The human mind, though immortal in 
its nature, encumbered with mortal trammels and 
operating but imperfectly through frail and mortal 
organs, gropes its way through darkness by the aid 
of fitful and uncertain lights; and it requires all 
that mankind have ever drawn and tested from the 
arcana of nature, providence and revelation, or that 
time and experiment have discovered, arranged, 
condensed and systematized, to form even a tolera- 
ble guide to all but what belongs to man’s immor- 
tality. Except in this—man’s individual duties in 
relation to his Creator, and another life—he is left to 
investigate with but the desire to know. In all else, 
clouds and darkness are round about him; and a 
knowledge of the hidden laws of nature, of matter 
and of mind, are to be but the reward of labor, the 
same as he is ordained to “eat his bread in the 
sweat of his brow.” And the wisdom of the design 
is manifest ; that he should labor both physically and 
intellectually—that his very wants should demand 
it, and his pleasures and enjoyments be enhanced by 
an obedience to the command. The physical life 
and appetites are sustained and gratified by the one, 
whilst the intellectual are invigorated and enrap- 
tured by the other. 

Man is constituted of two natures, and both are 
to be nourished by the natural aliments provided for 
each, or want ;—both are to enjoy or suffer. That 
inactivity and indolence debilitate, and want ema- 
ciates and destroys, while industry and plenty 
strengthen and nourish the one, the merest human 
animal is sensible. But who can explain the men- 
tal aliment the mind of the student drinks from the 
well-springs of learning, or describe his spirit’s rap- 
ture under the blaze of each new light that bursts 
in upon his soul—at the demonstration of a tangled 
problem, or the “ ureka” of the hidden truth brought 
from its dusty confines as the reward of his busy la- 
bor—the offspring of his intellectual toil? As far 
as the spirit is superior to the flesh, so are the gra- 
tifications of its heaven-born desires above the sat- 


isfaction of the merely sensual appetites of the oth- 





er. As durable and ethereal the one, as the other 
is temporary and grovelling. The one classified 
amongst the instincts common to the brute, whilst 
the other soars towards the fields of Paradise, and 
claims kindred with the tallest angels around the 
throne on high! 

The reward of the student for his labor, is indeed 
a rich reward. If it were not so—“if ignorance were 
bliss, *twere folly to be wise,” if it were not so, 
the breath which God blew into his nostrils in the 
beginning, were indeed a curse, and the spirit’s 
reachings after the far and unseen, but a tantalizing 
evil entailed upon our race, born amid the councils, 
and winged upon errands of vindictive wrath. 

The reward of the student is a double reward.— 
For, whilst by his resources he is adding to the 
world’s store of knowledge, and is thus rewarded in 
a consciousness of personal consequences and use- 
fulness to others, his own capacities of enjoyment 
are enlarged and refined. Whilst others are benefit- 
ted by the fruits of his intellectual labors, the eter- 
nal law of recompense decrees that he himself shall 
taste its richest consolations— 

‘“‘ His are the joys no stranger heart can feel, 

No wit define—ano utterance reveal.” 


The elementary principles of knowledge in which 
you should be well grounded, from whence are they, 
and whefe are they tobe found! They are the ripe 
and unripe fruits that have grown and are gathered 
from the brain-soil of those who have gone before, 
and are to be found in the folios of your class-books, 
and the teachings of your kind preceptors. They 
are the hoarded wisdom of all past ages, digested 
and systematized, until they are received and known 
as philosophical truths. At first beginning in mere 
speculation, the successive generations of men have 
explored the depths, and toiled amid the mazes of 
hidden mysteries, until many of their mightiest and 
most astonishing secrets have been brought to light. 
With these, then, known and understood, what may 
not the scholar of the present day—what may not 
the American scholar of the present day—accom- 
plish! The present age is indeed fruitful in schemes 
and facilities for education. Abroad, over all the 
world, a deeper interest is felt on this subject than 
in former times. Learning is no longer confined to 
the murky chambers of the cloister or the abbey, 
where, as if unfitted for men engaged in the stern 
battle of life, its parchmented lore was open only to 
the philosopher and priest. The day has past when 
learning entails upon its votaries suspicion and re- 
proach. 

The art of printing has broken down the barrier 
and partition wall between the clerk and people, and 
education is everywhere honorable, and everywhere 
sought afterand desired. It isa passport of respect- 
ability, and a patent of social caste. But it is here, 
particularly, where the highways of education, like 
all else American, are open and free, not hedged in 
or obstructed by any consecrated dogmas, ecclesias- 
tical or civil, that speak to us as the oracles of the 
mitre or the crown. No religious or political para- 
doxes to fetter or circumscribe the mind in its freest 
range of inquiry, after the true, and the fullest faith 
in its sublime teachings. 

1 propose, then, to say a few words to you on the 
mission of the scholar of the present day—and par- 
ticularly on your mission as American scholars.— 
And if in so doing, I shall be able to add any new 
incentive to a more unremitting perseverance in 
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your present pursuits, or a single encouragement to- 
ward a more untiring effort in the acquisition of a 
profound and practical education, I shall be indeed 
gratified, and more than repaid for the feeble efforts 
of half an hour spent in your service. 

That mission is to accumulate all the wisdom of 
the past—apply it to that of the present, and add to 
it that of the future. The literature of the old 
schools is to be acquired, but acquired only as a 
means of understanding the new, and revealing the 
yet unknown. Language itself is but the vehicle 
of thought, and useful only as a means of cammuni- 
cating it from one to another. But the more cor- 
rectly language is understood, the more perfectly 
will thought be communicated. Language is to the 
ear, what the painter’s pencil is to the eye, and its 
words are signs capable of conveying every thought, 
every light and shade of emotion or passion; of feeling 
of attitude or action, which the human mind can re- 
ceive or imagine. So whilst indeed, philosophical- 
ly speaking, the study of a language is but the study 
of a medium of communication of thought, and not 
the acquisition of any substantive knowledge, yet in 
such study, especially in those languages in which 
the sciences of dead nations are recorded, and the 
genius of dead sages are displayed, there is much 
to be gained, in addition to the mental training 
such studies give to the young mind. And now, 
although there is no important branch of knowledge, 
nor any valuable historical fact, but is accessible in 
any popular living language or tongue, still a cor- 
rect understanding of the etymology of our own, 
renders it profitable that a reasonable portion of 
time be devoted to that of the dead. WhatI would 
say is this, whilst much is to be gained by a correct 
knowledge of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin lan- 
guages, in a familiarity with the feelings, impulses 
and opinions of the races composing these communi- 
ties, of which they present perhaps the truest mir- 
ror; their systems of religion and government, their 
genius and learning, and the literary caste and fin- 
ish-it gives a modern scholar, it should ever be re- 
membered that, after all, language is not learning, 
but a means only of acquiring and communicating 
it.. Study, then, to acquire the sign, for the sake 
of the substance; the sound, for the sake of the 
thought. 

You will explore deeply the laws and properties 
of matter ; its relations and proportions, its affinities 
and antipathies, so that from a knowledge of these, 
the results of new combinations may be discovered. 
You will descend to the earth and unwrap her ves- 
ture, that the process and mystery of creation may 
be revealed ; and there amid her incrustations, fin- 
ger the work of each age as it fell upon her from 
the day of chaos, ond decipher the hieroglyphics of 
her history, from the folds that envelope her bosom, 
from now till before God said “let there be light.” 
From around the throat of the volcano you will ga- 
ther the product of her mighty womb in the burning 
scoria she expels, and from the sobs of her groaning 
gasses, learn the intensity of the fires that consume 
her bowels. 

You will ascend to the regions of space, and with 
the rapt astronomer, revel amid the spheres! It 
will be your delight to become familiar with the 
stars; to measure their pro; ortions and distances, 
to calculate their orbits and revolutions! And the 
winged wanderer of the skies, that like a mighty 
spectre appeared to the unenlightened mind of old, 





surrounded by omens and portents, whose fiery tale 
prefigured pestilence and war, is contemplated by 
the eye of science with awe, but no longer with 
fear! As he plunges from his perihelion down into 
the dark chambers of space beneath the plane of 
the ecliptic, the eye of science still follows him in 
his unseen track, and fortells his return to a single 
day ! 

The whole system of nature is to be the field of 
your explorations—her organic, physical] and moral 
laws,—as they compose her sentient and insentient 
creation; as they govern the rational and irrational] 
subject. From the lowliest living thing only in- 
stinct with life, to the masterpiece of God’s handi- 
work here, “ but a little lower than the angels”— 
from the atom to the world, extends your great. en- 
cyclopedia—the circle and range of your mighty 
mission. And when from these you have drunk in 
the streams of gathered wisdom, the portals of duty 
and present and future usefulness will open to your 
power. It will be for you, then, with the key ofac- 
quired knowledge in your hands, to go forward in 
the great race after the unknown; to open the seal- 
ed books of the hidden mysteries that have been 
locked away heretofore, forever, in the tomes of the 
Omniscient Creator himself. 

It will be your privilege to discover in their ap- 
plication to natural laws, many new antidotes to 
human suffering ; to alleviate physical pain ; to pre- 
vent and heal diseases. 

By an increased familiarity with the springs and 
motives of vital action, to remove the obstructions 
to the machinery of human life, that now clog and 
wreck it long before the time of its ordinary decay. 
By a deeper knowledge of the character of man,— 
his passions, his vices, his impulses,—his social and 
domestic wants, virtues and instincts, you will be 
enabled to add new and wholesome improvements 
to the codes of municipal and domestic laws, by 
which the guilty are punished, the innocent pro- 
tected, and the rights and happiness, both of the in- 
dividual and community, vindicated and secured.— 
It is your mission to go abroad in search of all that 
can minister to man’s comfort, his wealth, his dig- 
nity. To cal] upon the earth to yield her ores, and 
discover the riches of her mines; on the ocean, from 
her coral beds, to give up her pearls and jewels, 
which amid her slimy caverns it has taken a thou- 
sand ages toform. On the gasses that encircle our 
earth, to develope their agencies, in their decom- 
posing and regenerating influences,—and the light- 
ning itself, whose erratic gambols amid the clouds 
of heaven, appear to us as the awful scintillations 
from the eye of Diety, how its subtile, incomprehen- 
sible and intangible fluid pervades, sustains and 
modifies al) matter; which withdrawn, would leave 
us what all would be without God’s breath—* what 
genius, power and beauty would be forever and for- 
ever, if there were no God!” 

From a familiarity with man’s structure, physical 
and mental, to point out the true philosophy of 
health and comfort. By the aid of science, invent- 
ing schemes, by which physical labor is relieved of 
its burthens. In increasing the means and facili 
tating the way to mental culture; in drawing wit 
dom from earth, air and ocean—in harnessing the 
elements themselves and the lightning’s arm, tothe 
purposes and service of man; in removing every 
fetter, and breaking every chain, by which the 
rights of man are bound contrary to the laws of na- 
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ture ;—in the immolation of false systems; the de- 
struction of every kind of unwarranted tyranny of 
the strong over the weak, and the substitution, so 
far as practicable in a world like ours, of the law of 
reason for the law of force. This is the mission of 
the scholar of the present age, and particularly of 
the American scholar. 

The present age is distinguished beyond all pre- 
ceding ones for the rapidity with which science has 
thrown upon the world new and astonishing discov- 
eries. From the time that Franklin first drew elec- 
tricity from the clouds, succeeding revelations have 
broken upon us, like the lucid flashes of its own 
light. The discovery which immortalized the name 
of Newton, appears but a dim and shadowy outline 
of the true philosophy, since it is apparent that the 
circulation of the electric fluid around the earth 
gives it its magnetic influence, known as attraction 
of gravitation. By the use of the same fluid, dis- 
tance and space have been annihilated ; earth pre- 
sents no circuit over which men’s thoughts cannot 
travel in a moment of time. Truly we can now 
“send the lightnings that they may go, and say unto 
thee, here we are.” 

Since Fulton applied the power of steam, or ex- 
panded vapor, as a propeller of boats upon our wa- 
ters—but a few years since—discovery has followed 
discovery, and improvement, improvement, with 
such rapidity that it has left scarcely time to look 
back upon past imperfections, or opportunity for won- 
der or admiration in the pauses of its advance. How 
changed the scene from that day, when the poor 
child of genius, broken in health and fortune, but 
not in patience and hope, launched before the world 
his enterprise to test its success, and was gladdened 
when the words, “It moves,” fell upon his ear from 
the incredulous multitude, till this, when in every 
civilized land, and over every sea, the panting of 
the laboring engine is heard. “It moves!” magic 
words! But not only did that power dreamed of, 
and applied by the world-called madman, move that 
little craft, on that day upon the bosom of the Hud- 
son, but it has, since then, the true lever of Archi- 
medes, moved the world! Directed by its mighty 
power, under every flag known to the Heraldry of 
the seas, stately vessels navigate thedeep; and on 
the plain, through gorges, along precipices, and over 
mountain barriers, thousands of feet above the ocean- 
level, long trains traverse the land. Itsdeep breath- 
ing, and the groaning earth over which it flies with 
eagle swiftness; the churned waves of ocean, as 
they are dashed back crested with foam, from the 
paddle-wheel, are the witnessesof the triumph. Na- 
tions are brought into proximity and neighborhood 
by its agency, and cities, grown into greatness as 
if by magic, point you to the smoke that issues from 
the lungs of their thousand work-shops, as the very 
breath of their life. 

Where once we could only look to the painter for 
a transcript of the features of ourselves or friends, 
or of some wild land-scape, or gorgeous and enrap- 
turing scene, the agency of light is now invoked, 
and behold in a moment of time the work of the ar- 
tist is done ; and the living features stand out to the 
eye,in life-like exactness and outline, upon the plate. 

An.| now, while the power of steam, of which I} 
have spoken, has as we suppose been just brought to 
perfection, suddenly a new force springs up before 
us, that of heated air, by which even steam itself 


derful triumphs of art and science! And what new 
and mighty wonders are we yet tosee? Who can 
tell what the future will next reveal ? 

It is your mission to go beyond even these. Think 
you that there are no more mysteries to unravel— 
no more discoveries to be made—no more victories 
for the votaries of science togain? Think you that 
because of the rapid streakings of the morning sky, 
—the full day-light has come! I tell you no!— 
The sluggish vapors still hang around the horizon, 
and only here and there a ray penetrates the rifts in 
the clouds which the coming Sun has made. But 
the mists will dissipate—the shades of darkness will 
roll back upon the sky as the folding up of a mighty 
curtain. It is for you to be instrumental in hasten- 
ing the advance of that light; in heralding its day- 
spring to the world. 

But I have said, my young friends, that it is as 
American scholars that your mission becomes im- 
portant, and its privileges and responsibilities valu- 
able and magnified. Aside from the noble desire, 
fostered by patriotic sentiments, of leading all man- 
kind in the race after knowledge, this nation stands 
the silent, but effective teacher of human rights to 
all the world. Inthe very view of the old monarchies, 
in sublime antagonism to their false, but time-con- 
secrated systems, the practical workings of the new 
political faith are exhibited. Its beauties and har- 
monies are perceptible to all, of whatever order or 
station in the social scale ; and the light of its con- 
trast is revealing the hideousness of the old dogmas 
to every eye from the palace to the cot. 

That the true philosophy of human government 
may be understood in our example, and its blessings 
become universal, the trust committed tous must be 
fully discharged. And as these were established 
and ordained in wisdom, so, only by wisdom, can the 
principles of political liberty be maintained. Their 
foundations are laid in public virtue, and no perma- 
nent public virtue ever rested, or ever canrest upon 
an ignorant and unenlightened public mind. Your 
knowledge therefore, is not to be confined, like the 
miser’s hoarded wealth, to the selfish stewardship 
of your own coffers ; but diffused like the dews and” 
light of Heaven amongstall and overall. Yours is 
a mission of duty and benificence toward your fel- 
lows, and the products of your labors must be dis- 
pensed as common riches, with a free and generous 
charity. You are to communicate your knowledge; 
to assist, to encourage, to instruct others, that the 
individual contributions to the great store-house of 
national intelligence, may go out in fructifying 
streams over the land, that its*very distribution may 
be the unfailing sources of national greatness, and 
political and intellectual power. 

Here we have no hereditary rule by which the 
right and power to govern are placed by law in a sin- 
gle family or line of blood ; for all are indeed rulers. 
A portion of sovereignty rests with every citizen, 
and it is his duty to exercise it for the common ad- 
vantage and welfare. It is to the people we must 
look for the perpetuation of the blessings we have 
been selected to enjoy, and it is, after all, to the pec- 
ple we must look for that instruction by which we 
are guided as a nation, and that force by which our 
rights are defended. It is true, looking towards our 
pulpits, colleges, academies, and schools—our bar, 
our laboratories, our army, we find these places filled 
by particular classes of men, but they are neverthe- 





may be superseded. Astonishing discoveries! Won- 


less the people; they are from and of the people; 
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parts of the whole social body. Particular individ- 
uals select, for themselves, different professions and 
pursuits—and particular individuals are selected by 
the whole to exercise the functions of government, 
and execute the laws; but, their power and right to 
do so proceeds from the mass, and is no more of 
themselves, than of the humblest citizen in the land. 
And there is no situation enumerated, but may be 
reached by any one of you. It is your birth-right 
as freemen, to aspire to the highest posts of honor 
or duty known to our Constitution, whatever these 
may be—to sway the destinies of the greatest nation 
on the earth, represent her abroad, or defend her 
rights and honor in the field. It may be the future 
Jot of some of you to take part in her councils; in a 
Senate wiser and greater in its character than any 
the proudest nations of the old world, in their palm- 
iest days, beheld—grander and nobler than any as- 
sembly of Peers, who arrogate to themselves ex- 
clusive titles, privileges and superiority as the ac- 
cidents of birth. It may be your privilege to repre- 
sent abroad the interests and character of your people 
in kingly courts. And what child of liberty but 
sympathises in our honor and attitude then? Who 
would desire to see such truths committed to incom- 
petent hands! Surely no one. An insult to our 
flag can be resented, and the stain washed out in 
blood, but the wrong done a nation by a weak or 
inefficient minister,affords neither means nor oppor- 
tunity of reparation. Our attitude both at home and 
abroad must be worthy our character and institutions. 
From the Senate Hall the voice of freedom should 
speak trumpet-tongued the rights of man, until its 
reverberations around the walls of old dynasties shal] 
cause them to crumble and fall, like Jericho of old, 
before the blasts of the Hebrew horn. 

Before the courts of earth we should present our- 
selves in our stern, yet simple grandeur. In the 
midst of the glitter of artificial rank and the para- 
pher: alia of regal pride—proudest of all,—but proud 
only in our virtue and intelligence, and the embod- 
ied principles we represent. Thus boldly must our 
position be taken and maintained. Our potent pro- 
test must be entered against all violation of national 
or natural law, in the sacredness of which as a na- 
tion, we are interested ; against all inhumanity, vio- 
lence and wrong, our voice must be lifted and our 
judgment spoken. And to what manner of persons 
must these duties be confided? Who are to be the 
oracles of a political faith like ours, implanted in 
the hearts of our thinking millions? It is truly the 
office of great and cultivated minds—of bold, fear- 
less, earnest men. Ris the mission of the Ameri- 
can Scholar. A mission that has for its aim the 
preservation of our own liberties, the political ele- 
vation and dignity of our own people, and which 
rests not in its purpose, until the curse of oppression 
shall no longer smite the earth with its desolations; 
but like the eagle, when it soars into the Heavens, 
fixes its eyes upon the sun, and in its onward and 
upward course scarcely pauses amid its gyrations to 
gaze upon its shadow on the plaing beneath. 

This, then, my young friends, is your mission.— 
How you may fulfil it may cause much solicitude, 
and many anxious hopes and fears, on the part of 
your excellent professor, and your numerous friends. 
How you will fulfil it, depends upon yourselyes.— 
The race is not always “to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong,” for industry and persevenante will do 
its work. And to the bold in heart and the energet- 





ic in purpose, there is no such word as fail. The 
aphorism of the great Hungarian Statesman and ora- 
tor, deserves to be engraven on tablets of gold, 
‘“‘ there is no difficulty to him who wills.” 

The temple of knowledge may appear far in the 
distance, and the way to its ambrosial arbors and 
classic porches, steep, rugged and impassable to the 
eye ; new difficulties may interpose at every step 
toward the ascent, whilst in the vista beyond, 

‘¢ Hills on hills, 
And Alps on Alps arise.” 


But press forward. Re-nerve the failing energies 
and revive the fainting hope. Press forward! The 
road to success in all things lies through difficulty 
and toil ; why should yours be strewn with flowers? 
Remember there is nothing on earth worth enjoying 
that is not worth a struggle toobtain, Have you met 
him in your path? Him, the ghostly Demon of the 
threshold! and do you startle at the frightful appa- 
rition? He is a foe that every real student must pre- 
pare to meet and vanquish. The Demon of the 
threshold ! he is a ghastly spectre. But as darkness 
comes before the light, so are his haunts upon the con- 
fines and outer verge of knowledge, and before the 
first flickering of the mind’s morning he will disap- 
pear. Wo to the student of any science who has 
never encountered the Demon of the threshold; he 
has not yet reached the outer boundaries of Cim- 
merian gloom—he has not yet begun to see and 
know. 

But your obstacle may be time, which you feel you 
have not to spare. Then economise your leisure 
hours, and always,—at the plow, the bench, the coun- 
ter—wherever you are, at home and abroad—fill ev 
ery interval with thought. Perhaps you are too old 
—you did not commence till manhood had come upon 
you, and it is now, too late. You have indeed lostor 
wasted a propitious season of your life—but it ig not, 
too late. Scout the sluggard suggestion from your 
thoughts. Presson! ‘Think what Franklin did for 
science after the sun of his life had passed its merid- 
ian. Or does poverty interpose an apparently insur- 
mountable barrier across your way? This perhaps 
of all is most discouragirg, but press on, my brave 
boy. Remember poverty is no disgrace, and that you 
bring clean and honest hands to your task. Presson 
—and you will win the prize at last. ‘ Time, faith, 
energy,” and you will surmount all. “Time, faith, 
energy.” What arethey? “The three friends God 
has given to the poor.” 

Press on! It will not always be to you a dry and 
cheerless task. The threshold once passed, the cheer- 
ful day will take the place of the dark night watches. 
No longer drudging through rudimental and normal 
labors after knowledge, but revelling in the full blaze 
of its noon-day glories :—an inhabitant of earth, but 
privileged in spirit to communion with the skies; to 
draw intellectuai riches from its ether fields, and re- 
cline in fancy beneath its gorgeous domes. With 
mortal eyes to catch glimpses, even, of immortality 
itself, ° 

« Like angel’s wings, thro’ parting clouds, 
Just seen, and then withdrawn,” 

and whilst the ecstatic visions linger around the soul, 
forget even earth itself, in the entrancing raptures 
of the free spirit. Press on—let your mission be ful- 
filled, and your rewards will be greater, higher, no- 
bler than ever hero received as the victor of bloody 
fielde—richer indeed, than the brightest gemmed tiars 
that ever bound a monarch’s brow. 
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